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Y active experience in securing interviews and 
information for Printers’ INK, now extending 
over a period of three and a half years, has 
inspired me with a great deal of respect for 
that publication. During this time I have un- 

doubtedly seen no less than five hundred people in its interest. 

1 think that is a very moderate estimate. And I have spoken 

to probably another time that number additional, concerning 

The Little Schoolmaster.» At first I was surprised at the in- 

terest outsiders expressed in it, and the familiarity they 

showed with its columns. So I think would any one else 
have been in my place. Now, I am no longer astonished; in 
fact the converse is more the rule. 

The wonder to me used to be to reconcile the conceded 
circulation of Printers’ INK with the fact that I met it 
evcrywhere I went. I knew that it claimed no more than 
twenty-three thousand circulation, and yet go where I would 
there I would find the ubiquitous weekly. The explanation 
of this fact must be that I revolve entirely among business 
people—almost entirely among advertisers. These regard 
PRINTERS INK as their guide, and consequently rely on it, 
having its last number always at their elbows. 

As a consequence, throughout this city at least, 
PrinTERS’ INK pre-empts a singularly important position. It 
seems to be a good second in their respective trades or lines 
to a dozen of the leading and best-known trade journals— 
journals which have become undisputed authorities in their 
fields. Thus in the dry goods district, undoubtedly The Dry 
Goods Economist is the recognized leader; nevertheless, make 
a round of its patrons and you will everywhere find that 
Printers’ INK too has a general vogue. Visit the hardware 
field, and, second to The Iron Age, you will undoubtedly find 
Printers’ INK. In the jewelry trade, The Jeweler’s Weekly 
is first, and in all probability The Little Schoolmaster follows 
as second. And thus through the whole list of the leading 
trades. 

It is rather difficult to set a limit on the value of such a 
circulation, its character and quality being so superlatively 
good. It means that the publication possessing it has the ears 
of the leaders of the leading business interests of the land. 
And none will gainsay that this is the fact concerning 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

But the facts are eloquent enough not to require comment. 
The reader can readily make his own deduction. 


J. W. Scuwartz. 
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VoL. XXX. 


PEACOCK’S GROWTH. 


HOW THREE YEARS’ ADVERTISING 
HAS MADE HIM A BUSINESS ANY 
MAN MIGHT BE PROUD TO OWN. 


Sixty and seventy-five line col- 
umn and double column adver- 
tisements in Philadelphia news- 
papers, advertising a business con- 
ducted on the second floor of 909 
Market street, had long interested 
my curiosity to become acquainted 
with the man who had the 
temerity to invest money in news- 
paper space, in- 
vitng people to 
climb a flight of 
stairs to pur- 
chase a line of 
goods in which 
competition runs 
so keen in the 
Quaker City be- 
tween such large 
department 
stores as Wana- 
maker’s, Gimbel 
Bros., Straw- 
bridge & 
Clothier, and 
others, for I 
knew that man 
must of neces- 
sity be an en- 
thusiast on the 
subject of adver- 
tising, and I was 
not disappointed 
when I had the 
pleasure to present my PRINTERS’ 
INK card to Mr. C. O. Peacock, 
“the lining man,” as he is best 
known throughout the country. 

“T want your story from the 
beginning, if you will be so kind,” 
was the first question, and Mr. 
Peacock’s reply was astounding: 

“Three years ago, with only 
$47, I commenced business with 
a dry goods box on end for a desk 
in the rear of a room at 729 Fil- 
bert street. My stock consisted 
of one sixty-yard piece of dress 
lining, half of which I sold from 
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a sample to a dressmaker and de- 
livered the goods on my back.” 
“Your start resembles Wana- 


maker’s wheelbarrow delivery 
system,” I remarked, and his an- 
swer was: 


“Yes; but I had no wheelbar- 
row, scarcely the price of one. I 
even made out my bills on plain 
paper, but I soon had enough 
money to build some shelves, and 
I built them myself; was obliged, 
though, to fill most of therh with 
fake bales until I was able to re- 
place bale by 
bale with the 
genuine goods.” 

‘Aboat your 
advertising; 
when did you 
start?” 

“As soon as I 
had the shelves 
built I began to 
advertise, and I 
went into the 
Record and In- 
quirer; they 
paid me _ from 
the start, the 
Record showing 
up decidedly the 
best. You would 
be surprised to 
see the trade 
those ads 
brought... Well- 
dressed women 
came up those 
rickety stairs to secure dresslinings 
cheaper than they could be 
bought from the largest stores. 
Although I . painted those stairs 
until 12 o’clock one night and 
tried to keep them free from dirt 
and refuse paper, I heard several 
ladies remark that it looked ‘too 
boogerish up there,’ and I decid- 
ed to move to a better location, 
my present address, 909 Market 
street, where the second floor was 
almost made anew for my oc- 
cupancy.’ 

“How is it that you can under- 
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quote the largest department 
stores in dress findings?” 

“That is the question every one 
asks me, why it is possible for a 
small store to sell goods so much 
cheaper than the department 
stores. In the first place, we do 
not sell everything—linings, dress 
findings and taffeta silks comprise 
our line at this time. The reason 
is that we are doing the largest 
wholesale business with the dress- 
making trade of any house in the 
country. We cover the country 
with salesmen from the lakes to 
the gulf and from the Atlantic to 
Chicago. It is easy for us to be 
cheapest on the lines mentioned 
from the fact that we place enor- 
mous contracts for goods. In cer- 
tain lines we use more goods than 
four retail houses of the city. 
Our orders for notions are in- 
teresting. We recently placed the 
largest order ever given by a 
single house for hooks and eyes— 
1,200 great gross, more than all 
the department stores in Phila- 
delphia would order at once. We 
sell linings in the same propor- 
tion.’ 

“You owe your, success to ad- 
vertising entirely ?’ 

“By all means. While I have 
often been discouraged, John 
Wanamaker’s experience has al- 
ways been a great inspiration to 
me, for I had heard it related that 
he went to A. T. Stewart once in 
despair, having invested all his 
money in advertising, and was 
ready to make an assignment. 
Stewart said ‘Wait,’ and he did. 
It took but a short time to see the 
results of the seed he had sown, 
and he went in heavier than ever. 
I was often in that position, but 
the great example before me 
spurred me on.” 

“How long before you added 
other papers to your list?” 

“After six months in the 
Record and Inquirer I added the 
Press, the Times, Ledger and the 
North American. We think the 
North American is doing usa 
great deal of good; it is reaching 
the very best class of people in 
Philadelphia. We look upon it 
as being the coming paper. 

“Have you any means of know- 
ing how different mediums pay?” 
“We advertise different goods 


in each paper, and keep a record 
of the calls. By the way, I want 
to say that advertising has done 
wonders for us. I walked the 
floor nearly all night in one in- 
stance, debating whether I should 
spend my hard earned money to 
advertise. I did, and with little 


results; but decided that I would 





We Can and Do Sell Good 
Linin 
cheaper than ‘other stores— 
the goods advertised to-day area 
practical demonstration, being the 
best values we have ever offered. 
Compare them with what is being 
offered elsewhere and you will 
understand the why of the great 


crowds which continually throng 
this store, 


9c. a yd. for a 2c. quality Sateen 

800 yds of fine Sateen for 
dress and coat linings, 32 
inches wide, with a beautiful 
serpentine moire. We reserve 
the right to limit 10 yds. toa 
customer, 

68%. ayd. for Satin De Sheen, 47 in. 
wide. The quality and beauty of this 
new creation cannot be printed. You 
must come and see the goods to ap- 
preciate them. Real value $1 a yd. 

@iec. a yd. for the finest quality Dress- 
makers’ Kid Finish Cambrics. Worth 
6c. a yard. 

z9%;c. a yd. for the Superlative Perca- 
line. This.is the finest and best Per- 
caline made—called the 30c, quality 
everywhere—made for the finest 
trade. 

30c. a yd. for 30-inc A Black French Hair 
Cloth, best qualit?. 50c. a yard is 
cheap for this width. and never sold 
for less. 


C. O. Peacock 


909 Ilarket Street. 








not give up. It was the hardest 
earned money I ever spent too, 
and after numerous efforts I hit 
on a good sale of linings which 
drew crowds way beyond our ex- 
pectations and larger than we had 
capacity to handle. If I had 
previously doubted that. adver- 
tising paid, my doubts were re- 
moved. To show you that I had 

















faith in advertising, when my 
capital of $47 had grown to $150, 
I spent the biggest end of it in one 
advertisement, and I continued to 
advertise in , Proportion from that 
day to this.” 

“ notice you are in the street 
cars.’ 

“Ves, we have derived great re- 
sults from street cars by adver- 
tising special items, and attaching 
a price to every card. We also 
advertise heavily on the Reading 
Railroad system. We have re- 
cently placed a contract for large 
posters, 29x42, to be posted at 
every station on the system.’ 

“Ts this a paying investment?” 

“T know it is, for we have ladies 
come in every day and say, ‘I 
want to see the goods advertised’ 
at certain suburban stations.’ 

“Do you believe in experts?” 

“I write my own ads and place 
them myself. I am in full touch 
with my business and from my 
point of view I can naturally write 
ads that pull trade better than an 
expert can from his point of 
view.” 

“May I ask your age, Mr. Pea- 
cock?” was my next audacity, and 
he replied: 

“IT am 27 years old. My first 
introduction to hard work was be- 
fore I left the farm, where in 
my opinion a boy can get the best 
discipline. It is universally ad- 
mitted that hard work and the 
proper training of the muscles is 
essential for the man who must 
stand the rack of business care.” 

“What is your maxim for 
launching on a business career, 
may I ask?” 

“It is a mistaken idea for a 
young man to think he must have 
big capital. When I was about 
to launch out with no capital, sev- 
eral of my best friends came to 
me in all seriousness and said, 
‘Peacock, you'll never succeed.’ 
They told me that the least -pos- 
sible amount I could hope to com- 
pete on would be $10,000, and that 
would cut a very small figure. 
To succeed, a young man must be 
satisfied to make sacrifices; while 
he may be used to a roll top desk 
in the position he holds, he must 
bring himself down to what he 
can afford himself and make a dry 
goods box do the duty. Bury 
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false pride, eat ten-cent lunches 
if necessary.” 

“Would you mind giving me 
the comparative results of your 
advertising ? 

“Our business has always in- 
creased by its use, one hundred 
per cent last year, and this year, 
with new departments added, our 
total sales will show an increase 
of over two hundred per cent 
above the net sales of last year.” 

“Would you mind stating your 
appropriation for advertising?” 

‘I spend at least ,ten per cent, 
or $10,000 per year.’ 

Mr. Peacock then took me to 
his shipping room, where I was 
shown an elaborate form of 
sampling. 

“You see,” said he, “that we try 
to do things better than other 
houses. Now here is an envelope 
full of samples from one of the 
largest New York houses; the 
samples are so small that a 
woman can hardly test the quality 
with her fingers. Just the price 
and that’s all. How can she tell 
what she wants? Take our 
samples and you will find a good 
large piece, tagged with the name 
of the goods, the width, the color, 
the price and its quality all plain- 
ly stated. We also send all the 
different qualities. They are nut 
liable to reach any waste basket. 
Our samples cost thirty cents to 
mail and it pays. I am constant- 
ly learning all I can from any 
business.” 

I fired the usual parting ques- 
tion: “Do you read PRINTERS’ 
INK?” 

“Read Printers’ INK, 
devour it almost. You can al- 
ways find it on my desk, and 
when I am on the road I have it 
mailed to me. The Little School- 
master has been an inspiration to 
me from the start, from the very 
first copy I ever read, and I could 
never do without it since. If I 
become stagnant in my views on 
advertising I am sure to get in- 
spiration from its reading. 
Many’s the time I have read a 
very stirring article on advertising 
in Printers’ INK and have been 
inspired to advertise when I 
would not otherwise. As I owe 
my entire success to advertising, 
you_can realize how grateful I 


why, I 
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am to Printers’ INK for its in- 
spirations.” 
F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 


THE ‘UNDERTAKER. 

A writer in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Herald thus allows the undertaker to 
dilate upon his advertising limitations: 

Picking up a newspaper the man of 
somber countenance turned over its 
pages until his eyes caught an attract- 
ive ad. “See here,” he said. ‘Now 
we have it. I will read. ‘Make the 
Children Happy. Sensible Christmas 
presents that will delight the children.’ 
Can we say that we have a _ special 
line of little plush, caskets that will 
delight the children? 

Jhat special inducements can we 
offer to attract trade? Can we say we 
will send some of our home made 
coffins on trial, to be returned if not 
satisfactory? ? 

“Suppose we were to say that we 
had a special line of high-grade caskets 
which we procured at a special dissolu- 
tion sale, which we were offering at 
reduced rates, to those who call early. 
I tell you it would not be considered 
rofessional. We cannot advertise any 
argain sales in our business. We can- 
not say that we have bargains hitherto 
unheard of that will delight and 
astonish all who call upon us. 

“Just notice this,” said the sad one, 
turning over another page of the paper, 
and reading from the Woman’s Depart- 
ment: ‘‘ ‘Cut this ad out and send to 
us. State your weight and height; also 
the number of inches around the waist 
and bust and we will send you a beauti- 
ful plush cape by express, subject to 
your examination, and if found per- 
fectly satisfactory, you may send us 
the money for it. If not satisfactory 
return to us at our expense. Now 
there is a great piece of business en- 
terprise, but we don’t feel at liberty to 
branch out in that way. 

“Then _ there is that splendid 
scheme of testimonials. A man writes 
a letter stating how well he is satis- 
fied with the goods and the advertiser 
runs to the newspaper with it. It 
might be proper for a man to say that 
he had tried John Doe’s sassafras and 
found it satisfactory. We can get no 
one to say that he has used our burial 
boxes and that he has found them 
satisfactory. 

“Talk about men being born free 
and equal, it isn’t so. Other men are 
advertising for a _ special Christmas 
trade, and we simply have to sit here 
and take what comes. We can’t even 
say ‘trade on — 


IN 111 LANGUAGES. 

The National Advertiser gives the 
following facts (?) without any indi- 
cation of their source: The most re- 
cent and carefully collected statistics 
show that no fewer than 5,400 news- 
papers make their appearance daily in 
the world. These are published in 
sixty-six languages, while forty-five 
other languages are employed in the 
production of other papers that are 
published semi-weeklv, bi-weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly, and at other odd 
times, making a total of 111 separate 
languages in which the newspaper press 
of the world is at present issued. 








AN OLD TIMER. 


Speaking of blacking — doubtless 
some here remember Warren’s black- 
ing which was prominently advertised 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Most of its ads were in verse, Here 
is one entitled: “Turtle Dove.”—Tune 
“Jesse Dunblain”’ :— 

ae lonely I sat on a summer’s mornin 

To breathe the soft incense that flowe 
on the wind, 

I mused on my boots, in their bright 
beauty dawnin 

By Warren’s Jet Tiecting~die pride 
of mankind. 


In their bright jetty gloss, every feat- 
ure divinely 

Was shown, and appeared with rich 
luster to glow; 

No high polished glass could have 
shown them so finely 

As Warren’s Jet Blacking, the pride of 
the beau. 


On a maple tree near, sat a turtle 
bewailin 

bade pines Je cooings, the loss of her 
ove; 

Each note that she uttered seemed 
sadness exhaling, 

And plaintively echoed around the still 
grove. 


When, lo! in my boots the lone mour- 
ner perceive 

Her form, and supposed that her lover 
was there; 

Even I, that the vision was real, half- 
believed— 

The blacking reflected the image so 
clear. 


She hovered around, at the figure still 
gazing- 

Anxiety seemed but to heighten her 
woe; 

She perched on the boots with courage 
amazing, 

And fondled the image that bloomed 
in its glow. 


How wild were her cries, when the 
fairy illusion 

She found but a cheering and transient 
shade; 

Like Hope’s airy dreams, but a fading 
delusion 

That shone in the bloom Warren’s 
blacking displayed 


I pitied the dove, for my bosom was 


tender; 

I pitied the strain that she gave to 
the wind; 

But I ne’er shall forget the superlative 
splendor 


Of Warren’s Jet Blacking, the pride 

of mankind. 

—E. B. Lyman, before Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial Society, at Deer- 
field, Mass. 

+o 


A QUESTION. 

Do you know that $1,000 invested in 
general advertising in a single county is 
likely to return a dividend, while the 
same amount scattered about over the 
entire country without system will 
probably disappear for good?—Adver- 
tising Success. 

[a a 

AL. advertising rules are subject to 

conditions.—Profitable Advertising. 
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= Sun. 


HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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THE ADVERTISING LESSON 
OF 1899. 








An interesting feature of Profit- 
able Advertising for December 
15th is a symposium called “The 
Lesson of the Year,” in which 
a number of well known adver- 
tising men tell what, in their re- 
spective view, may be _ learned 
from the advertising of the year 
just closed. The Little School- 
master presents herewith the gist 
of what the experts say they have 
learned: 

It has come to be almost a necessity 
for an advertiser to use half-page space 
as the smallest to attract attention, 
which has had a tendency to load a few 
large prominent magazines to the exclu- 
sion of advertising which was formerly 
scattered through a larger number; for 
it is a fact that the ordinary advertiser 
will appropriate only about so much. 

The dailies of large cities are paying 
advertisers better than ever before, as 
they are seeing the advisability of using 
larger spaces, which is made possible by 
a really small rate per thousand circula- 
tion in comparison with what the smaller 
publications are obliged to charge. The 
weekly newspaper is almost a thing of 
the past unless one wishes strictly rural 
circulations, and in that case his atten- 
tion would be first directed to. the co- 
operatives, on account of affording the 
same percentage of low cost and small 
bother, rather than taking up the home- 
print country weeklies individually. 

J. W. Barser. 

The lesson seems to be to advertise 
and advertise vigorously, no matter how 
successful your business may be. When 
things are comig your way keep them 
coming by a judicious use of space in 
well-selected publications. 

SmitH PreMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 

The lesson to be learned from_ this 
year’s advertising is the same as it al- 
ways has been, namely: That an article 
of merit which the people want, soid 
at a proper price, can be advertised suc- 
cessfully, if judiciously—that is, by the 
use of the proper mediums, carefully 
prepared copy, and the proper appropria- 
tion judiciously expended. 

’. W. Crossy. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company. 

What I have learned is the thing 
which most of us have learned over an 
over again, and that is, that good adver- 
tising pays. 

Cuartes Austin Bates. 

The advertising business is becoming 
more and more a promoting business, 
that is, to secure orders for advertising 

not only requires knowledge of news- 
papers, but the method of disposing of 
goods, making sales, etc. Whether in 
the evolution of business this is to be 
a permanent feature I know not, but 
at the present time it is on the top, and 
those that do not take the step are likely 
to get left. D. M. Lorp. 

The lesson of this year that most 
strongly apneals to me is the unmis- 
takable evidence that the advertiser who 
studies cause and effect, and thoroughly 
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acquaints himself with the actual re- 
sults of his advertising, is the one who 
gets the most out of his expenditure. 
Many business men say that a follow-up 
system is red tape or is too expensive. 
The large success and rapid growth this 
year of those who place their adver- 
tising with definite purpose, and then 
take pains to thaveustie follow it up, is 
the best kind of an answer to those who 
would relegate advertising to the realms 
of chance, and not dignify it with at 
least some of the possibilities of an 
exact science. 
MAHIN ADVERTISING CoMPANY. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
year’s advertising is that aggressive, in- 
telligent advertising is always profitable, 
not only this year but all other years. 

Georce Batten & Co. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
year’s advertising is: That the weekiy 
papers (except those that occupy a 
special field) are becoming of less value 
as advertising mediums; and that for 
general advertising the big monthlies and 
big dailies yield the best results. That 
artistic illustrations are becoming more 
and more important as promoters of 
publicity. That the need of securing ac- 
curate statements as to the circulation of 
the leading serials is becoming more and 
more urgent among the leading adver- 
tisers. James M. BuGBEE. 

Walter Baker & Co., Limited. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
year’s advertising is that the longer one 
lives, the less does he think he knows 
about advertising. J. R. Katurens. 

Pabst Brewing Company. 

I might epitomize my advertising ex- 
perience of the year by saying that it 
has deepened two convictions of mine: 
that the longer I live the less I know 
about advertising. and that no one man 
knows it all ALFRED E. Rose. 

The J. C. Ayer Company. 

T have learned a whole lot from the 
year’s advertising. One little item of 
knowledge cost me $50,000. 

an L. KRAMER. 


THE BES’ ST AID. 


An intuitive knowledge of his kind 
is the best aid an advertiser can have.— 
Advisor, New York. 
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BUSINESS EXPRESSION ILLUSTRATED. 








“ DRIVING A BARGAIN.” 
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No Padding 


no coupons, no schemes, no guessing 
contests. Nothing but persistent, le- 
gitimate work is employed by the cir- 
culation department of the...... 


St. Paul Globe 


which for 22 years has been the only 
Democratic daily and Sunday news- 
paper in Minnesota, a State casting 
139,626 Democratic votes last election. 
















Its circulation now exceeds 


22.500 o o =» 26,000 


DAILY. SUNDAY. 


As a mail order proposition the 
semi-weekly GLOBE pays. The rate is 
zo cents an inch for two insertions, 
| and reaches 19,000 thrifty farmers 
each issue. 


THE GLOBE CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representative, Western Representatives, 
CHAS. H, EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
ro Spruce St., Harry FrRacick, Mgr., 








New York City. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A CREAM SEPARATOR AD- 
VERTISER. 


Mr. P. M. Sharples, of West 
Chester, Pa., the president of the 
Sharples Separator Company, in 
a recent interview with Agricult- 
ural Advertising said, among 
other things: The longer I ad- 
vertise the more firmly I become 
convinced that advertising is a 
deep, complex problem of which 
no man knows all there is to be 
learned. I fully believe that the 
way to advertise is to say a thing 
with all the force and conviction 
that you can put into it; to write 
an ad as though you were talking 
directly to one customer. The 
good salesman has no difficulty 
when he meets a customer in find- 
ing a good point of attack. He 
then concentrates all his powers of 
persuasion and all his force upon 
that one point, and when that is 
carried the customer is his. 

I believe the most effective ads 
are those which take up one point 
at a time and hammer away on that 
with all the force possible, driving 
it home without detracting from its 
effectiveness by lugging in a lot of 
glittering generalities. If I were 
advertising lamp chimneys, in one 
ad I would emphasize the fact that 
my chimney was not likely to 
break; that you could pour boiling 
water on it, you could turn the 
lamp as high as you pleased, or do 
what you will, even to driving a 
nail with it, and it is still unbreak- 
able. This would appeal to the 
woman whose chimneys had been 
going to pieces at the rate of two 
or three a week. In another ad I 
would emphasize the clearness of 
the glass, the beautiful light it 
gave and attempt to appeal to the 
person who had been suffering 
from a dingy, poor lamp. I would 
not attempt to put forward all the 
points in one advertisement. 

I am a strong believer in the 
“advertising expert.” Not nec- 
essarily in the adwriter, for I think 
the points to advertise must come 
from the man who is in close and 
constant touch with the business, 
but in the devising of plans for 
getting the advertisement before 
the public, for reaching the right 
people at the right time, in the 
right way. It seems to .me that 
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this is the science of advertising. 
Some agencies seem to think that 
when they have secured your con- 
tract their work is done. Others 
are satisfied to advise you to the 
best of their ability in regard to the 
selection of papers, ad to secure 
space for you at the lowest possible 
rates. But to my mind really ex- 
pert service goes far beyond that. 
The expert advertising man must 
devise for you plans by which you 
can reach the greatest number of 
people who are likely to be in- 
terested in your goods for the least 
expense. He must suggest when 
and where to use large space and 
when to use small; in what medi- 
ums to pursue one line of argu- 
ment and in what other mediums a 
different line of argument will be 
more effective. In short, he must 
give you really expert advice. 

A great deal of our advertising 
in the past has been educational in 
its nature. We have tried to con- 
vince the dairyman of the great 
value and economy to him of the 
separator. This work has, how- 
ever, been taken up by the dairy 
and agricultural press, the agri- 
cultural colleges, the department at 
Washington, and farmers’ insti- 
tutes, so that at the present time 
a wide demand exists for farm 
separators, and the problem the 
separator manufacturer confronts 
is to convince the farmer that his 
make is the best. 

If you hammer away on merely 
the name of your article often 
enough and long enough you will 
create a demand for your goods. 
“Use Sapolio,” “Royal Baking Pow- 
der,” “Uneeda Biscuit,” are good 
advertising, without reasons back 
of them, because the frequency 
with which the reader encounters 
them creates a stronger impres- 
sion than any amount of argument 
could. For the man with less 
money to spend, however, logic 
must take the place of larger space. 
I believe the average advertiser 
who has a large field could double, 
triple, quadruple his annual adver- 
tising appropriations and get his 
money back, even when he is al- 
ready covering his entire field, the 
mere increase of space and fre- 
quency of appearance being in it- 
self one of the strongest advertise- 
ments he could possibly devise. 
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BREAKING ALL 
RECORDS. 


Display Advertising: in 
THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER 
for the month of 


November, 
868, "8360 inches 


Display Advertising in 
THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER 


for the month of 
November, 


12,666 wm 
WHY? 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
2 PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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THE DEALER AND 
THE DUMMY. 


A writer in one of Printzrs’ 
INK’s contemporaries relates how 
a rather close-fisted dealer had 
been induced by Mr. Spaulding, 
the New York representative of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, to expend 
$800 in one issue of Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s publication. 

Three weeks later the dealer call- 
ed on Mr. Spaulding. He was not 
in a happy frame of mind, having 
come to the conclusion that his 
eight hundred dollars had been 
practically thrown away, and he 
proceeded to berate the advertising 
man with vigor. 

“Of course,” said the dealer, “I’ve 
received some replies, but the num- 
ber isn’t nearly as large as I was 
led to expect—in fact, not more 
than enough to pay for the adver- 
tisement.” 

“What’s that?” gasped Spauld- 
ing, as the irate dealer paused for 
breath. “Enough to pay for the 
ad, you say?” 

“Well, ves. But you know, Mr. 
Spaulding, that: you assured me 
the investment would pay me. 

“Pay you!” cried the adman. 
“Why, don’t you know that the 
Journal containing your ad hasn't 
appeared yet—won’t be out for a 
week ?” 

It was now the dealer’s turn to 
be astonished. 

“Not out!’ he exclaimed. “Sure- 
iy, Mr. Spaulding, you must be 
mistaken. I’ve received a copy 
myself.” And he held up what ap- 
peared to be a copy of the Journal 
for the succeeding month. 

The advertising man took the 
copy, glanced at it, and it was sev- 
eral minutes before he could sup- 
press his hilarity. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh 
at,” remarked the dealer. 

“No?” queried Spaulding. 
“Well, see here, if all your adver- 
tising investments pan out as well 
as your Journal venture, you'll 
have no kick coming. This ‘thing 
that you call a ‘copy’ is nothing 
but a dummy, sent out two weeks 
before the regular publication day 
to the advertisers represented to 
indicate position, etc. The replies 
you've received have been from 
this dummy. Pretty good invest- 
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ment, I should say. And over 
seven hundred thousand readers 
yet to be heard from!” 

It may be pertinent to observe 
ihat the dealer is still carrying 
space in the Journal. 

Sane 


THE RIGHTS OF ADVER- 
TISERS. 


If a newspaper publisher insist- 
ed that an advertiser should pay 
him a specified sum for an un- 
known amount of space, how much 
business would he get? Yet most 
publishers insist that an advertiser 
shall pay for an unknown amount 
of circulation when circulation is 

vastly more important than space, 
without circulation space is 
valueless. 

We contend that an advertiser 
has the right to know just what he 
gets from a newspaper for his 
money; the same knowledge he 
exacts when he buys coal, or steel, 
or oil. Would he contract to pay 
his oil manufacturer a number of 
hundred dollars a year and leave it 
to the latter to say how much oil 
should be supplied for the money? 
Would he run any other depart- 
ment of his business as some pub- 
lishers want him to run his adver- 
tising department ? 

It is to the interest of all adver- 
tisers to insist on a circulation 
statement as a part of their con- 
tract, and wher it is refused they 
should refuse their business. It is 
to the interest of all legitimate 
trade papers to encourage adver- 
tisers to exact this information, 
and thus shut out a mass of 
schemes and worthless mediums 
which prey upon manufacturers 
and absorb a large proportion of 
their advertising expenditure:— 
Machinery, New York City. 


- +o 
MADE HIM MAD. 

A suburban resident of Delaware 
County is as mad as a March hare, and 
a signboard did it all. He was driving 
home one dark night last week, and 
when the way seemed so long he. be- 
came uncertain whether or not he was 
on the right road. He stopped his 
team at a cress road, clambered out of 
the wagon, crawled up on a fence and 
struck a match to read the signboard 
which he could dimly see outlined. At 
the peril of his neck he deciphered the 
sign by the glare of the brimstone, and 
nearly toppled off the fence when he 
saw these words: “When in doubt go 
to Smith’s for cod liver vil.”—Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record. 































































THOUGHTS ON SAMPLING. 
By Clifton S. Wady. 

A really good article advertised 
by sample will promptly achieve 
large sales. 

Depends on the article? Yes, 
and the manner of distribution and 
to whom sent. 

There is much danger of waste 
in such work. Every sample 
should get into the hands of a pro- 
spective user of the article. 

Samples distributed by mail 
should be so put up as to get at- 
tention, or the package may be 
thrown aside as valueless. In the 
case of such an article as a steel 
pen, which is mounted on card- 
board and inclosed for bookkeep- 
ers, it occurs to me that an en- 
velope might be printed after the 
_manner shown in the accompanying 
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engraving. This would show the 
recipient instantly that the inside 
inclosure was an article for his use, 
and if the address was to “the 
bookkeeper with,” nothing more 
than the firm’s name would have 
to be secured to have it delivered 
to the right party. 

Where it is impracticable to give 
samples out indiscriminately it is 
often an excellent plan to put up 
attractive little “Trial Sizes’ and so 
advertise them at small price. Per- 
fumes, for example, may be thus 
offered, and every sale of a trial 
size may return a trifle of profit, 
additionz il to the likelihood of its 
creating demand for full-sized 
packages. 

The same is true of a dentifrice, 
confectionery, extracts and the like. 

A bakery which has a specialty 
might make dirhinutive specimens 
of it—even cakes and crullers— 
and offer same at a nominal price. 

There is a fascination in 
“tiny” things, which makes them 
attractive to buyers. Especially 
when the price is likewise tiny. 

If, then, you cannot put out 
samples try the “Trial Size” at 
modest figures, and see if there 
isn’t something in it for you. 
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Out of the great 


mass of advertising mediums 
begging for your patronage, 
a limited number will suffice 
for profitable use. You can 
cover the country with the 
leaders, and the leaders are 
those bought for what they 
contain and not because of 
any gift scheme or for pict- 
ures alone. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST secured 200,000 sub- 
scribers and buyers in 16 
months solely because of its 
editorial management. Itse- 
cured the best matter to be 
had, no matter what the cost. 
It increased its circulation 
rapidly because people liked 
it, and READ it, and recom- 
mended it to their friends and 
neighbors. It paid advertisers 
from the start because people 
bought it to READ, and it went 
home, directly into the family 
circle. Inspite of great com- 
petition and “no time to 
read,”’ 200,000 people like the 
Post well enough to pay 
$2.50 a year to get it. 

Young men especially find 
the Post to their liking—col- 
lars, cuffs, shirts, clothing pay 
particularly well to advertise 
in the Post. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





$1,000 A YEAR. 


HOW THE EXPENDITURE OF THAT 
AMOUNT IN A LIST OF PROMINENT 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
GIVES ONE ADVERTISER ALL THE 
BUSINESS HE DESIRES. 


Mr. Daniel Greene, whose of- 
fices are at 1122 Broadway, New 
York, teaches among other things, 
as stated in the advertisements 
reproduced, lip-reading to the 
deaf. The story of Mr. Greene’s 
development into an advertiser 
ought to be an encouragement to 
advertising solicitors. For he had 
not the most distant intention of 
advertising until solicitors impor- 
tuned him. Now he is very grate- 
ful to them, as he told Printers’ 
INnk’s representative. Here is the 
story: 

“T have been teaching deaf 
mutes thirty years. For many 
years I was principal of the larg- 
est deaf mute institution in the 
country that at 
Sixty - seventh 
street and Lexing- 
ton avenue, this 
city. There I 
taught my present 
system of articu- 
lation and _lip- 
reading. While 
there a_ great 
many hearing per- 
sons with speech defects were rec- 
ommended to me by physicians. 
So I became interested in this 
phase of the subject. I was 
sufficiently successful to desire 
to establish a cure of this kind. 
So when I resigned my posi- 
tion, I launched into it, with of- 
fices at 144 West Forty-fourth 
street. I found my field a large 
one. Physicians recommended 
all sorts of cases to me.” 

“ Being kept busy, what induced 
you to begin advertising?” 

“The solicitors induced me. 
Their importunities prevailed, and 
I took my first space about five 
years ago, in those three excellent 
publications, Scribner's, Harper's 
and the Century.” 

“With what results?” 

“The returns from the outset 
were satisfactory. They opened 
my eyes, and I had been so back- 


rected. 
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ward in coming forward! But I 
was in a quandary. The ads 
brought letters from everywhere, 
and I had not prepared for the 
contingency of treating distant pa- 
tients. So I formulated my sys- 
tem of instruction by letter, and 
out of this grew my mail school— 
a very large field of my present 
usefulness. There is not much 
more to tell. My clientele has 
about doubled since I began to 
advertise. I have always con- 
tinued to use the publications I 
began in, and have added Mun- 
sey's, McClure’s, the Cosmopoli- 
tan, Revie w of Reviews and the 
Outlook.” 

‘No other classes?” 

“TI tried the Medical Record. 
But I found that doctors are too 
busy to be concerned about ad- 
vertisements in general. Then 
have tried the dailies, some of the 
local ones, but I have only stuck 
to the Herald, finding it much more 
effective for my ends than the others 
of my little list, the 7ribune, Sun, 





~ New York, New York, 1122 Broadway. 
LIP-READING taught to the deaf! 
IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH cor- 


Summer Courses for students of Colleges, High Schools, etc. 


- oe Davip GREENE. 
World or Mail and Express. 

‘You never take much space?” 

“No. I find that I do not re- 
quire more than an inch, and that 
a half-inch does in many instances. 

ut I always change my copy.’ 

“You use no cuts? 

“No, I do not think them neces- 
sary, and they would add dispro- 
portionately to my space.” 

“You lay no stress on position?” 

“Oh, indeed I do. I will not 
go among patent medicine adver- 
tisements, or general ones of any 
kind. I invariably am to - be 
found under the head of instruc- 
tion.” 

“ How about reading notices?” 

“T am preparing some now. 
They are reading notices to me, 
but to the world they are scientific 
disquisitions or essays. And they 
bear no star or adv. In fact, in- 
stead of paying, I get paid for 
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them, and I find them the most 
effective advertising that I do.” 

“Do you try to ascertain the 
sources of your correspondence?” 

“No, I do not try, but I follow 
up closely enough to find the value 
of my media. The majority of 
my applicants state this freely, 
voluntarily.” 

“How do you reply to appli- 
cants?” 

“T send them a personal letter, 
and inclose pamphlet of one kind 
or another, one especially appli- 
cable to the case.” 

“Ts your yearly advertising ex- 
penditure large?’ 

“No, it is but $1,000. But I 
believe it to be expended judi- 
ciously, and I know it is expend- 
ed effectively.” 

J. W. Scuwartz. 


_— —_ — 

AN INDIANAPOLIS ARGUMENT. 

Several days ago a couple of young 
men struck town with a scheme. It is 
the disposition of a $450 piano to go 
to the fraternal organization which gets 
the most votes, the ballots to be given 
out by a certain number of merchants, 
which go with a_ specified amount of 
goods purchased from them. The con- 
test extends over sixteen weeks, the 
merchants going into the scheme pay- 
ing a stipulated amount a week for the 
privilege, which goes to the parties fur- 
nishing the piano who advertise the 
scheme and have all necessary printin 
done at their expense. One branch o 
business in each town is given the ex- 
clusive privilege of entering the deal. 
The usual price is something like $2 
per week for the sixteen weeks. Sup- 
pose thirty go into the scheme at $2 a 
week apiece. This makes $960. Sup- 
pose the piano is actually worth $450, 
and the expense to the parties working 
the scheme amounts, including the 
piano, to $560—which is an outside esti- 
mate. Here is a profit of $400, which 
the merchants themselves, or the lodges, 
could make by clubbing together and 
working some such scheme on their own 
hook. On the other hand the $32 paid 
into the plan by each merchant would 
secure in any one of the local news- 
papers about 800 inches of advertising 
space—at least—or 200 inches a month 
for four months—say 10 inches a day 
in the dailies or 50 inches a week in 
the weeklies. This space would reach 
more people than in the other way— 
and the money would go to pay the 
wages of tne working people employed 
by the newspapers ‘of the city, whose 
combined payrolls probably amount to 
more than $2,000 a month. One way 
a hig profit goes out of town. The 
other two ways the money all stays at 
home and aids in supporting local in- 
dustries.—Indianapolis Journal. 


+L. ——— 
OF COURSE. 
An advertisement that makes a special 
offer has a special chance of being 
successful.— Advisor. 
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LINE CUTS AND HALF-TONES. 

Suppose that the Journal wishes to 
rint a picture of ex-Mayor Hart, and 
as a photograph of him. Formerly it 
would have made what is called a “line 
cut.” In the “line’’ process the photo- 
graph is given to an artist, who draws 
from it, with pen.and ink, a tree-nand 
outline of the face on a sheet of stiff 
white paper. He follows the lines but 
is compelled to make them coarse, so 
that they will not blur in printing. 
Thus he omits, necessarily, all the 
finer lines and shadings, and often 
misses the expression, which is vital 
to the portrait. This copy is then 
photographed upon a_ prepared zinc 
plate, which afterward is etched or eaten 
out witn acids in such a way that the 
lines representing the artist’s work 
stand higher than the general surface. 
The plate is then mounted upon a 
block of soft metal, “type;high. and 
is ready to be put into the “form” rep- 
resenting a pave of type. 

If the purpose, however, is to make 
a “half-tone,” the handwork of the 
artist, with all its limitations and un- 
certainties, is omitted altogether. The 
original photograph is photographed 
upon the prepared zinc orm but, in 
order that the picture may have a back- 
ground similar to the lines of a wood 
or a steel engraving, the photographing 
is done through a fine wire screen, the 
meshes o1 which may run from 60 to 
200 to the inch. A fer that the work 
goes on just as in the case of a “‘line 
drawing.” The term “‘half-tone” is ap- 
plied to this process because the half- 
tones, or gray shades, are retained in 
the picture as well as the pure blacks 
and whites. 

No one ever has questioned the great 
superiority of the “half-tone” over the 
“line drawing.” In the magazines and 
the illustrated weeklies it has displaced 
almost wholly the wood and steel en- 
gravings. The question with daily 
newspapers has been not of desire, but 
of possibility. A half-tone cut of 150 
or 200 “tint,” or mesh, which could 
be printed handsomely upon thick, 
smooth paper, with a slow press, would 
appear only as a blot if put upon a 
newspaper sheet, turned out at high 
speed anu under the ordinary conditions 
of newspaper work.—Boston Journal. 

= > 


ADVERTISING IN CHINA. 

The average Chinese tradesman will 
place on his signboard his birthplace, 
and also some such expressions as the 
following: “This is the abode of gen- 
erosity and kindness;” “We live but 
to serve others!’’—excellent sentiments, 
which, unfortunately, are more honor- 
ed in the preach than in the observance. 
A doctor will boldly assert on his sign- 
board that he will cure patients of any 
disease in three days, and will restore 
them to perfect health in seven. Many 
of the boards bear the _ characters 
“Pu er chia,” which literally translated, 
mean, “No two prices.” The shop- 
keeper, however, will not hesitate to 
charge a foreigner double the adver- 
tised price of an article, in the hope 
that the purchaser is ignorant of the 
Chinese language; and even when de- 
tected he simply laughs and _ says, 
“Fixed prices are not intended for 
foreigners.”—Alfred Edmunds, in The 
Wide Wide World. 
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ADVERTISING _ MERRITT’S 
“HEALTH COMFORTS.” 


By Geo. B. Forrest. 


I called at the office of George 
Merritt & Company’s Woolen 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., to find 
out for Printers’ INK’s readers 
how “Merritt’s Luxurious Health 
Comforts” were being advertised. 
I met Mr. Homer A. Woods, the 
advertising manager, who gave 
me the following information: 

“Not long ago Merritt’s mills 
did but little advertising, and, 
consequently, their business was 
not widespread as to-day. Our 
business now is excellent, due to 
the advertising. 

“We are using the best maga- 
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zines, those that reach the ladies, 
among others, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Youth's Companion and 
Saturday Evening Post. We use, 
chiefly, fifty agate lines, always 
including illustration. Our il- 
lustrations are made from photo- 
graphs of our goods. I think a 
cut representing the article adver- 
tised, or suggestive of it, adds 
to the advertisement greatly. 
“We have experimented some 
in the dailies, using the classified 
columns. As a mail order propo- 
sition, I do not consider the 
dailies equal to the mediums we 
are now. using. We may, how- 
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ever, take on some of the best 
dailies in the future. 

“We key our ads and have used 
several different methods. We 
find street numbers as accurate 
as any key we ever tried. I think 
our method of tracing inquiries 
and orders exceedingly _ satis- 
factory. If we receive an in- 
quiry, and no key is given, and 
it iss impossible to tell to what 
source to credit it, we follow up 
the inquiry in the usual manner 
with circulars, samples, etc., and 
ask on our ‘Mail Order Blank’ 
this quéstion: ‘Where did you see 
our productions advertised ?” 
Seventy-five per cent or more of 
our customers answer the ques- 
tion. If we do not learn, after 
we have received the first order, 
when notifying our customer of 
shipment of goods, we inclose our 
return envelope, which seldom 
fails to bring the desired reply. 
We do not, of course, send a 
stamped envelope to those who 
only inquire, for a name is only 
a name and if we cannot secure 
its possessor as a customer, we 
throw it from our list in time.” 

“Do you place your business 
direct?” was asked. 

“No; mostly through the agen- 
cies,” was the reply. 

“What do yyou spend yearly for 
advertising ?” 

“That I do not care to make 
known.” 

“Do you advertise more in cer- 
tain seasons than others?” 

“Yes; fall and winter we do our 
most active advertising. It’s the 
time when our goods are wanted.” 

“What value do you attach to 
your store window displays?” 

“An attractive window display 
of our productions helps the 
merchant to sell them, and that is 
what we are after.” 


A RU BI sic “R- NECK WINDOW. 

The Grocers’ Criterion, of Chicago, 
says that the _rubber- neck window 
cloth is one of the cheapest yet most 
unique schemes to attract attention. It 
is to be made as follows: Take a large 
piece of cloth that will cover the en- 
tire window. Cut three round holes 
of the size to permit but one person 
looking through a hole at a time. Print 
on the cloth: “Take a Peep at Pretty 
Sights at No Cost.” Tack the cloth 
on the inside against window pane. 
When this is complete dress your 
window, and make it as creditable as 
you possibly can. 
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A NEWSDEALER WHO AD- 
VERTISES. 

A BANGOR MAN WHO SECURES BUSI- 
NESS BY ASKING FOR IT INTELLI- 
GENTLY THROUGH THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





“Our busy day” gets to be a con- 
stant condition at a popular news- 
stand. I found it true enough a 
few mornings ago when I asked 
: ra short interview with O. Cros- 
by Bean, the leading newsdealer of 
Bangor, Me. Mr. Bean was . 
ing enough to talk—was glad, 
fact, to tell me all he could of his 
advertising experience “for the 
good of the cause.” But there 
were frequent interruptions and 
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“How about the space you use?” 

“T use three inches, double col- 
umn. It seems to me that is just 
about the right space for my needs. 
It is big enough to be seen, and 
gives me room enough to tell my 
story well. I prefer double col- 
umn to single always, and don’t 
believe I could use a much smaller 
ad with any good effect.” 

The newspaper department at 
Mr. Bean’s stand needs the least 
advertising of them all. And that 
is what it gets. It is pretty gener- 
ally known now throughout Mr. 
Bean’s territory that he handles all 
the metropolitan dailies as well as 
the local papers ; and there is little 
need of advertising the fact fur- 
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delays occasioned by a brisk morn- 
ing trade, that cut up the adver- 
tiser’s remarks into many brief 
sections and made interviewing 


anything but plain and easy sailing. 


“When did I begin to adver- 
tise?” said Mr. Bean, repeating my 
first question. “Oh, it was way 
back when I first. began business. 
It wasn’t regular advertising at all, 
and there wasn’t much of it. But 
last November I began a system- 
atic campaign in the papers and 
have kept it up ever since.” 

“IT notice you do not use all of 
the local dailies, Mr. Bean,” I said. 

“No. I find that one morning 
and one evening paper cover my 
field pretty well.” 


Fish Tales 


—timely reading for Maine anglers—are prominent in the current 
numbers of the sporting magazines; 


NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMAN, 
SHOOTING AND FISHING, 


Every-man who likes to fish will like to read how others do it. 
HERE’S THE OPPORTUNITY. 


are interestingly talked about in THE RUDDER, «a 
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ther. However, from time to time 
this Bangor man finds meat for a 
good advertisement on newspapers, 
and he works it up accordingly. It 
has proved a paying plan. Every 
week sees an increase in the out- 
put of dailies, and because of the 
demand for Sunday papers, Mr. 
Bean has been obliged to fit up a 
van especially for heavy deliveries. 
His Sunday sales on the street are 
also steadily growing larger. 

“But it’s magazines and novels 
that are best for my advertising,” 
Mr. Bean went on, after he had 
spoken at some length of the news- 
papers. “You see, they must be al- 
ways new and must have some- 
thing especially attractive about 
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them, each issue, in order to take 
well. Now there is Faithful Shir- 
ley, a late story by Mrs. Georgie 
Sheldon. I advertised it as soon 
as I got the first lot of them. Folks 


! 


“THE TELLER,” 


hy Noyes Wescott, the author of 
“DAVID HARUM.” 


“M.S. BRADFORD, 
SPECIAL,” 


“FAITHFUL SHIRLEY,” 


by Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. 
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“Were most of these sales right 
here in town?” I asked. 

“Yes; but mine isn’t all home 
trade by any means. Now, all these 
orders here are from out-of-town 


F or Summer Reading. 


A clever story, printed complete 
in the July number of Lippin- 
cott’s—now out, 


A new Gunter book. There 
isn’t a dull page in it—and there 
are lots of pages. Price is 50c. 


has had a phenomenal run with 
us. We havea new supply of 
the dime edition now, and can 
fill all orders promptly. 


Fa Somer Reson] 
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around here read the ad, then they 
read the novel, and I sold over 
seven hundred copies of that one 


. book inside of four weeks. 


“Then there was the World Al- 


the Ladies Home Journal. 
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Phone 350-2. 
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manac the first of the year. That 


was another good seller. I adver- 


tised it, featured it in my windows, 
and sold heaps of copies in conse- 
quence.” 





I have all the July magazines in now. 
summer reading in them—and they’re not high-priced, 


O. CROSBY BEAN, 


people,” and Mr. Bean held up a 
fat bundle of letters for my inspec- 
tion. ‘Every one of these letters 
asks for something that I have ad- 
vertised, and is directly traceable 
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What to Read? 


Why, the JULY MAGAZINES, of course. Here are some of the 
timely topics treated in the current issues: 

“THE AUTOMOBILE IN COMMON USE,” by Ray Stannard Baker---in McClure’s. 

“ROSA BONHEUR AND HER WORK,” -Illustrated in Review of Reviews. 

“THE DESERTICN OF MOHAMMED SALIN,” by Gilbert Parker---in Ainslee’s. 

“HOW TO BUILD A BOATHOUSE,” by Oan Beard, and “FLORAL PORCHES” in 


There is a wealth of 


203 EXCHANGE ST. 
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to my newspaper efforts to get 
trade. 

“Take it late in the fall,” Mr. 
Bean continued, “and people begin 
to think of magazine subscriptions. 
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So do I. I advertise the fact that 
I can place Subscriptions for any 
paper or periodical that is pub- 

ished, and dwell on my promise to 
look up stray and missing numbers. 
Last year at Christmas time I sug- 
gested in my advertisements the 
giving of a year’s issue of some 
magazine to some friend as a holi- 
day present. I believe | it was a 
gor dd move on my part.” 

Then you find subscription ad- 
verti sing has paid?’ 

“Most assuredly yes,” answered 
Mr. Bean. “I hear frequently 
from people who ask me to place 
their subscriptions with the differ- 
ent magazines. My business in 
this line has increased over 200 per 
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“What, in your opinion, comes 
next to the store window as a 
trade puller?’ was my next ques- 
tion. 

“Novelties,” Mr. Bean replied. 
“T believe a good novelty is good 
for my business at any time. A 
little over a year ago I got out a 
novelty puzzle-card with a list of 
our local fire-alarm boxes on it, 
and I heard from those cards from 
all sides and for a long time after- 
ward. “i 

“How about dodgers?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Not much good for me,” the 
newsdealer said. “I don’t believe 
one in twenty is read, anyway.” 
“Ever try programmes?” 
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—and it’s easiest to 


: Get it at BEAN’S, 


203 EXCHANGE ST. 


+ phone 350-2. 


DON’T MISS 


SUNDAY’S WORLD 


(NEW YORK.) 


You'll find more in it than in a magazine—more reading 
matter, more pictures, more timely topics touched upon, 
unexcelled news report from every quarter of the globe. 

Every page a newsy one; every cvulumn filled wita things 

ou’d like to know. You mustn’t forget it’s a WORLD you ok 
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cent this year, and I feel sure it 
will reach a much higher figure 
during the coming season.” 

“I judge you have found the 
newspaper your best help in push- 
ing sales, have you not?” 

“Yes; regularly, the newspaper 
influences most trade. But I find 
my display windows are splendid 
helpers when it comes to drawing 
business. You -ee the people are 
right at my door when they notice 
the window show, and it takes but 
a step and a moment to get on the 
inside. I am careful to keep a 
timely array of magazines and 
books in my window always, and I 
notice it attracts hundreds of pass- 
ersby every day,” 





“No. 

“But there is something that 
keeps me ‘in’ with local people 
pretty well,” Mr. Bean went on, 
pointing to the imprint of his rub- 
ber stamp on a newspaper margin. 
“I mark every newspaper and 
novel and some magazines in that 
way. The stamp is made so I can 
change the wording when I choose, 
and lets me tell of any new feature 
that comes along in my books and 
magazines.” 

Mr. Bean keeps a copy of each of 
his advertisements in a scrap book. 
They form an interesting collection, 
and one that is very handy for 
reference at any time. Many of 
these advertisements must have 
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gained more than passing notice 
when they were published. There 
was one headed “Free Songs,” that 
told of a free distribution of New 
York Journal songs (“‘left-overs,” 


so Mr. Bean explained). Another 
advertisement contained a good list 
of mechanics’ publications; a third 
named sporting papers; a fourth, 
fishermen’s papers. Though the 
scrap book held several scores of 
these clippings, there was not an 
uninteresting story in the lot. 

As I turned toward the door 
after my pleasant interview with 
Mr. Bean, that genial newsman 
stepped along and, pointing to a 
huge bulletin board fastened to a 
post at the outer edge of the side- 
walk, said: “‘There is one of my 
very best trade pullers—and one of 
the least expensive, too. It is a 
double board, you notice—has a 
‘reading face’ up street as well as 
down. I note the arrival of new 
books on it, and mention maga- 
zines as well. I do the printing 
with rubber letters three inches 
high, and make a bulletin that can 
be easily read half way down the 
block. I know it catches lots of 
people. I’ve seen hundreds of 
folks stop and read; then come in 
and ask for the book or magazine 
advertised.” 

Mr. Bean is ever on the alert for 
the points in and about his busi- 
ness that are good for advertising. 
He has a keen and quick percep- 
tion of the “advertising possibil- 
ity,” and he never fails to make the 
most of it. The Frank Leslie Pub- 
lishing House recently paid a high 
compliment to this Bangor news- 
dealer for his good work in the 
publicity field, and told him they 
knew of no other dealer who 
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pushed magazine selling in such a 
way as his. “We wish to commend 
your enterprise,” they wrote. Mr. 
Bean’s publicity efforts deserve a 
splendid and ever-growing patron- 
age from Bafigor and all Eastern 
Maine—and that is what he is get- 
ing. FRED H. CLiFForb. 


RELIGIOUS “ADVERTISING. 
You can hardly take up a paper in 
England without finding in the ad- 
vertising columns some advertisement 
setting forth a Bible text. It is usu- 
ally a quotation relating to the ever- 
lasting damnation of those who re- 
fuse to give up their sinful ways and 
be saved. Frequently you will see a 
dozen or a score of these advertise- 
ments, all quoting scripture and _ calling 
on the erring to turn from their path. 
I am told nearly all of them come 
from poor people; people who can 
ill afford to spare the money to pa 
for them. The people with whom t 
have talked say that these people feel 
that by inserting these advertisements 
they are accomplishing a world of good 
and will profit greatly thereby when 
& comes to the final day of reckoning. 
There is another style of advertising 
also that is strange. You will fre- 








quently see a line saying: “This is in- 
serted in memory of i his lov- 
ing granddaughter, t doesn’t 


matter whether the person remembered 
has been dead one year or fifty, the 
paragre aph seems to go in. Sometimes 
it is accomplished by a touching piece 
of poetry.—N. Tribune. 

A CL AIMED ‘DISTINCTION. 

The Portland (Me.) Advertiser says: 
“We do not claim to be the biggest 
printers and publishers in the world, 
but we do claim to have the biggest 
‘devil’ in this country in our office. He 
is Robert Blanchard, of Hinsdale, N. 
H., and when he is in good trim 
weighs 406 pounds, but he is a little 
thin this summer, and now weighs 362 
pounds. He is only nineteen years old 
and holds the medal for champion 
heavy-weight bicyclist, having gained 
considerable notoriety in this line.” 


RE, ASONS COUNT. 
Saying that wares are superior, cheap, 
splendid or fine, is not half as effective 








as telling why they are so.—Advisor. 
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At This Office, ” *iwiorm” 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency keeps 
on file the Leading Daily and Weekly Papers 
and Monthly Magazines; is authorized to re- 
ceive and forward advertisements at the same 
rate demanded by the publishers and is at ail 
times ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Inx solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,” terse and epig tic exp 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
oS them are very good. 





WE are retailers at wholesale prices. 

Prosperity thrives on merit at this 
store. 

Beware of the so-called as good 
kinds. 

Come in and let the mirror do the 
convincing. 

Not thumb-tumbled lots, but spic and 
span goods. 

Ir pays us to give satisfaction. You 
will come again. 

Our ey are all guaranteed to 

t, 


fit—no no sale. 

NoTHING medium about ’em_ but 
their stylish length. 

DELIGHTED patrons do our adver- 
tising by word of mouth. 


Our prices, while low, never touch 
the point where quality ceases. 

Atways quickest to maintain quali- 
ties and nimblest to break prices. 

Your dollar will stretch like rubber, 
doing double duty on every purchase. 

Uniess you have tried our Hot 
Soda, you don’t know what Hot Soda 
means. 

Don’t let any sudden changes in the 
weather treat you as the ax did the 
turkey. 

THE good news spreads—one friend 
tells another, and we have one more 
customer. 

Tue secret of our success is that we 
keep moving a little in advance of the 
procession. 

Tne price determines the grade, but 
at any price the fit and the honest wear 
are guaranteed. 

Harper's Weekly: for forty years the 
best illustrated record of everything 
worth recording. 

SoMETHING for every want 
half tells the story—something 
every fancy comes nearer. 

My ads do not sell my good clothes; 
it is the fit, finish and price behind 
the ads that do the business. 

It’s simply to help Mr. get 
rid of the last of his winter silks— 
he’s making springtime ties now. 

Att the comforts of home conjured 
up by a look at our house-coats. For 
any home, all tastes. $4.75 to $18. 

Wuat shall the choice be? That’s 
the one happy trouble where assort- 
ments are so big and prices so reason- 
able. 

We do not pretend to sell all our 
oods all of the time below cost. We 
elieve in selling honest goods at fair 
prices. 

We’p like you to see our winter 
stock. It will tell you just where we 
stand, and we'll stand or fall by your 
verdict. 

Ir you’d pay $7 for such suits you’d 
think you were getting off handsomely, 
How, then, if 


only 
for 





and so you would be. 
only $5? 

_Men’s handkerchiefs perfect to the 
slightest stitch, immaculately clean and 
Enumeration of the lot would be 


SOtt. 
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getueineen. An abridged index fol- 
ows. 

Here are items—just a few—that il- 
lustrate the thoughts of months and 
the methods of experience. Verdancy 
end guesswork do not secure such re- 
sults. 

WeE don’t 


“cut our coat according 
to our cloth,” but according to 


our 


taste. Every overcoat length in all de- 
sirable cloths, colors and styles, $15 
to $ss. 


WHEN a new idea appears, you'll 
find it here; but we discard it as soon 
as the idea wears out. That’s what 
makes this store progressive and up 
to date. 

EpvucatTion, in pon rc dress, for our 
coming men of the School of Life, is 
our special and pleasant calling just 
now. Lessons in style, in neatness, in 
economy. 

Can’t say too much for our goods—~ 
know ’em through and through. Manu- 
facture them ourselves, and our guar- 
anty goes with every stitch of clothing 
we sell you. 

Service is ready on the instant you 
ores a desire to be served—but it 
will never be pressed upon you. That 
is a Wanamaker store rule—good the 
year around. 

Pornts about men’s clothes. The 
first point is good cloth. The second 

int is perfect fit. The third point 
is the latest fashion. The fourth point 
is come here. 

Come and look at these garments, 
and if a doubt flits through your mind 
that they are not matchless for the 
money, you are not familiar with the 
market; $8.74. 

WE collected these goods when the 
market supply was at flood tide and 
manufacturers were eager to distribute. 
Come and enjoy the reward of our pre- 
science and thrift. 

To-pay the man who thinks that all 
an overcoat must do is to button over 
the chest does not realize what a well- 
fitting coat is—he can’t appreciate one 
until he tries it on. 

_THE boy who doesn’t like the wa 
his clothes fit, the mother who doesn’t 
like the way they wear, and the father 
who doesn’t like the way they cost— 
can all be satisfied here. 

Don’t discourage your boy’s activity 
—don’t ham-er his movements by 
bundling him up in a long overcoat on 
all occasions. he reefer is a neces- 
sity for a healthy, active boy. 

WHETHER you care to buy now or 
come merely in search of su gestions, 
a visit to this wonderful exhibit will 
surely prove interesting and you will 
be made equally welcome in either 
case. 

Tue fashionable dresser that is al- 
ways on the lookout for something dif- 
ferent, something others have not, 
something that will attract attention 
foment being loud), can be satisfied 
ere. 


You’ve been reading our advertise- 
ments nearly half a century. Have 
we ever misled, deceived or tricked 
you? We've never given a statement 
to the types unless it had been 
thoroughly sifted and_ verified and 
proven absolutely consistent with truth, 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** I said in in my haste all men are lars,” —Psalm cxvi., TI. 





The paragraphs i in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Stockton (Cal.) Pacific Editor (1).— 
The Pacific Editor is the only medium 
through which you can reach 90 per 
cent of the printers and publishers of 
the Pacific Coast. 

COLORADO. 

Pueblo (Col.) Chieftain (3).—The 
Chieftain need make no claim for the 
largest circulation in the State outside 
of Denver. That is a fact conceded by 
all. That results of advertising in the 
Chieftain are what they should be is 
proven by the generous patronage ac- 
corded the paper. The Chieftain’s ad- 
vertisers are at all times its best cham- 
yions. They are constantly making 

nown the results achieved by the facts 
they set forth in their space. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington (D. C.) Colored Ameri- 
can (2).—The Colored American is a 
negro newspaper published at the na- 
tion’s capital. It is the first publication 
of its kind to be handled by newsdealers 
in all parts of the country and it is the 
only paper devoted wholly and exclusive- 
ly to the colored people. It is seven 
years old. Its editor was the founder 
and editor of the first illustrated negro 
journal published some twelve years ago. 

he subscription price of the Colored 
American is two dollars a year. Its 
pages are devoted to the news, doings, 
progress and achievements of the colored 
people everywhere. 

ILLINOIS, 

Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Progress 

2).—Is a four page paper all home 
print, the only daily in Monroe County 
that is all home print. It is affiliated 
with the Scripps McRae Press Associa- 
tion, receiving their daily telegraphic 
service, bringing news into Blooming- 
ton which before our advent never 
reached here untu tr a. m. next day. 
The paper is only three months old, and 
our circulation is now equal to any paper 
in the city or county. Our local adver- 
tisers will unhesitatingly say that an ad 
in the Daily Progress pays. 

Chicago (Ill.) Delineator (1).—The 
Delineator has a circulation of over 
460,000. This means that it goes straight 
to 460,000 women who ought to be your 
customers. It is natural, of course, that 
women should read the Delineator more 
carefully and thoroughly than they do 
any other publication, and it is _true that 


EXPLANATION. 

) From | gps matter emanating from 
tne ae he paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 
(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 


ma) Oy word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper, 





they read and heed the Delineator adver- 
tisements, and that Delineator advertise- 
ments bring better results to the adver- 
tisers of everything that women buy 
than any other publication. The rate is 
$2.00 a line gross. The Delineator can 
bring you results—good, steady, profit- 
able results. 

Chicago (Ill.) Royal Neighbor (1).— 
The Royal Neightor reaches 80,000 mail 
order purchasing women every month. 
It is delivered by mail and is a paper 
in which each and every one of these 
80,000 women have a personal interest. 
It is edited and controlled by them. 
Here are 80,000 homes and families that 
want and need your products, and will 
buy them if you will tell them what you 
have. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Press (3).—The 
sworn circulation statement of the In- 
dianapolis Press: William J.- Richards, 
manager and co-partner of the Indian- 
apolis Press, being duly sworn, says 
that the average number of copies of 
said paper purchased and paid for daily 
since its first issue, December 13, 1899, 


“up to January 1, 1900, was 30,097 copies, 


and this without any inducement offered 
to the subscriber or reader other than 
the merit of the paper. 

Witiram J. Ricwarps, 

Subscribed and sworn before me, a 
Notary Public, this 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1900. Jos. W. SELVvAGE, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

(Commission expires September 24, 
1900.) 

IOWA. 

Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier (1).—The 
Courier’s field embraces ten of the most 
rosperous and populous counties in 
owa, and no paper on earth competes 
successfully with it in securing an 
publishing the news of this territory. 
Its constituency 1s so large in the city 
of Ottumwa and the county of Wapello 
that advertisers who confine their an- 
nouncements exclusively to its columns 
reach fully ninety per cent of the people 
and almost every desirable patron. he 
Courier sells odverticies strictly on its 
merits. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) News (1).—Is prac- 
tically the only evening paper of Balti- 
more. It covers a_ field which three 
morning papers divide. It has a larger 
circulation in Baltimore City than any 
other newspaper. No reason could be 
more cogent why the advertiser should 
use the News. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Household (1).— 
The subscribers and readers of the 
Household are among the most pros- 
perous and largest moneyed, as well as 
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the most intellectual, refined and con- 
servative people in the United States. 
MICHIGAN, 

Saginaw (Mich.) Post Zeitung (1).— 
Every copy of the Saginaw Post Zeitung 
goes into a home to a permanent sub- 
scriber, and over 6,000 homes can be 
reached with every issue. The Saginaw 
Post Zeitung is the best German paper 
in Michigan, and is read religiously by 
every German in the great Saginaw 
Valley and surrounding territory. It 
reaches the buying people, that’s the 
reason advertising brings good results. 

NEW YORK. 

New York (N. Y.) Health Culture 
(2).—Has been published for five years 
as a quarterly publication, during which 
time it has been well sustained, both by 
subscribers and advertisers; beginning 


with 1900 it is issued as a monthly, with 
a guaranteed circulation of not less than 
10,000 copies of each issue. It is be- 


lieved that for all who wish to reach 
the health seeking classes this is the best 
medium published; its 10,000 circulation 
is equal to many times this number b: 
a general publication, for but a small 
percentage of the general public are in- 
terested in that which pertains to health 
and we have gathered from these our 
constituency which is therefore choice 
and selected; it offers a special field that 
should be well worth working up by a 
few advertisers of food and other prod- 
ucts. 

New York (N. Y.) Machinery (1).— 
Several years ago when Machinery was 
a fifty cent paper, its circulation was al- 
most entirely among the men in_ the 
shop. The greater portion of the circu- 
lation is still of the same character on 
account of the very much larger propor- 
tion of mechanical readers who are 
working men and the smaller proportion 
who are employers, superintendents and 
heads of departments; but the total 
number of Machinery readers of the 
higher grades far exceeds that of any 
other mechanical paper. Through Ma- 
chinery, on account of the extent and 
variety of its circulation, you can reach 
both classes—the present head of the 
works and also the man who may be at 
the head, or near it, five years from 
now. 

NORTH DAKOT 

Fargo (N. D.) Forum (3).—The 
Forum is the only evening daily in 
Fargo—Fargo is the financial and com- 
mercial omer of the State of North 
Dakota. ‘The Forum is the only even- 
ing daily paper in the State belonging 
to and receiving dispatches of the As- 
sociated Press. The Forum is every- 
body’s paper. It publishes an early 
edition—going west over the N. P. at 
2.40 p. m.---an early edition goes north 
on the G. N. flyer at 3.26 p. m. The 
regular edition at 4.35 p. m. going to 
press when “30” is clicked on the As- 
sociated Press afternoon telegraphic 
service. There are 587 postoffices in 
North Dakota and the Forum goes to 
513 of them. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Ohio-Farmer (1). 
—We appreciate that the advertiser of 
to-day is seeking results, not glory. 
We claim that the Ohio Farmer is giv- 
ing advertisers not only a mammoth 
circulation, but also the highest and 
best class of circulation. Every issue 
of the paper contains valuable matter 
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for the subscriber, which makes it a 
valuable medium for the advertiser. 
Its reading matter and its advertising 
columns are both guarded with the 
same careful scrutiny, and this gives 
the reader confidence in both. The 
successful paper will pay you when 
others may not. If we are winning we 
can be of assistence to you in that 
direction. 

Mansfield (0.) News (1).—Is dis- 
tinctively the people’s home t 
starting in a humble manner wit 
circulation of tooo and having its pai 
printed at a job office. It has climbe 


to a_ lofty position—owning its a 
building, linotypes, fast we resses, 
Associated Press reports and has the 


confidence of its subscribers and adver- 
tisers. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune (1).—One 
dollar buys more ey | in the 
Greensburg Daily Tribune than in any 
other daily or weekly paper published 
in Westmoreland Count 

Philadelphia (Pa.) imes (1).—Sold 

,000 copies more last Sunday than any 

Sunday in the history of the paper. 
Almost every newsdealer reports that 
he was completely sold out. he Times 
sold 15,000 copies more November 12 
than were sold November 5. This 
shows the wonderful gain of 18,000 
Dt in two weeks. 

ittsburg (Pa.) Times (2).—Is_ the 
ioneer one-cent newspaper in Pitts- 
urg and for twelve years it has been 
the leader in circulation in a community 
embracing 3,000,000 people. 
RHODE ISLAND, 

Westerly (R. I.) Sun (3).—The cir- 
culation of the Sun for October, 1898, 

was 106,100, as compared with 111,948 
for October, 1899. The increase in 
paid advertising has been so obvious 
that comparison of figures is unneces- 
sary. 

TEXAS 


El Paso (Tex.) Herald (2).—The 
Herald has a good circulation through- 
out West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Mexico. It has more than one 
hundred and_ twenty-five special cor- 
——) in the territory described, 

has its circulation men at work 
all the time pushing the paper. The 
Herald is the most desirable medium 
in the entire Southwest for general ad- 
vertisers to use. Our ratés are very 
low. 
UTAH. 

Richfield (Utah) Reaper (2).—Is the 
pioneer and for many years the only 
paper published in Sevier and the other 
counties comprising this judicial district. 
The oo of its circulation and influ- 
ence has been steady and constant, until 
now the Reaper occupies a high and im- 
portant position in this field. During 
the year just closed its circulation in- 
creased 25 per cent. The Reaper is a 
popular paper and has a good regular 
clientele, a reliable reading public such 
as business people want to reach and 
deal with. It is published at the county 
seat of Sevier Cour.ty and the metropolis 
of Southern Utah. Richfield has a 
population of 2,200, Sevier County of 
12,000, and this district of 30,000. Ad- 
vertisers at home and abroad have used 
the columns of the Reaper and acknowl- 
edged good results, 








ABOUT VICI KID. 


. M. GILLaM, ' 

Advertiser and Business Adviser. 

Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., 
New York, Jan. 9, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

A letter from a representative of 
Printers’ Ink to Mr. Robert H. Foer- 
derer, asking for data from which to 
write up the story of the pevernnny of 
Vici Kid, has been referred to me. am 
not surprised that the unheard of in- 
crease in the sale of Vici Kid during the 
past year has made you desirous of 
printing something of the advertising 
methods adopted for Mr, Foerderer. 1 
regard them as revolutionary. In all 
my experience I never knew of another 
instance where the results were so satis- 
factory and so marked. I never knew 
of one where they were even one-half 
as striking. ; 

Some - I wil' be glad to write the 
complete story for Printers’ Ink. No 
one else can write it. No one outside 
my immediate organization knows more 
than a spattering of the method and its 
working. 

Incidentally, I will say that the great 

uestion of trade-mark has been care- 
fully considered in this case. I never 
before realized what tremendous power 
and value can be grown into a trade- 
mark—nor how easily the value of it can 
be lost, wholly or in part. 

Do not believe that one business man 
in a hundred has anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the ease with which a 
trade-mark can be clinched in his_serv- 
ice, of the peculiar protection it affords, 
of the money worth it may be made to 

ssess and of the importance of keep- 
ing his title to it clear. ; 

notice every now and again effort 
at great expense to make a trade-mark 
familiar to the buying public, or to es- 
tablish a right to it. 

The wastefulness of the usual way is 
no more marked than the lack of per- 
manence that results. 

I believe in bui'ding to stay. I believe 
in advertising that makes glad the seller 
of the article, the buyer of it and the 
medium that told the story. 

The surface skimming style of adver- 
tising is not the coming kind. Pretty 
word painting stands for very little 
now. ictures and art type are every 
day everywhere. The big winner in the 
business rush hereafter must have some- 
thing more, something deeper. 

When this story of Vici Kid is told 
you will learn of something novel and 
effective. 

And there will be other stories, with 
other novelties—and equal effectiveness, 

hope. Very truly_yours, 

M. M. GILtam. 
+> 
IS “UNEEDA” ANCIENT? 
Tipton, Ind., Jan. 5, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I ran across a piece of oil cloth in 
the store the other day that was marked 
“Uneeda” oil cloth, looked the matter 
up and found it was here long before 
“Cineeda Biscuits” were heard of. Does 





any one else know of such a brand? 
The Ayer people claim to have originated 
it for the biscuit company, but I am in- 
clined to think it was “‘out” before. 
Frep Stan_y SHaAw. 
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AN OLD TRICK REACHES LONDON 
New York, Jan. 5, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have almost forgotten the scheme 
of the “Set of Handsome Parlor Fur- 
niture Free,”” the ad of which was ac- 
companied by a cut showing the various 
“pieces” comprising the “set,” but they 
are working the same old dodge in an- 
other way over in London now, judg- 
ing by the ad I send, clipped from the 
Illustrated Mail os December 16: 


GIVING AWAY. 


WE WANT ALIVE WALK- 
ING AND TALKING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. Weshall 

ive free AN ELEGANT SIL- 

ERGIFT (seeillustration)to 
each buyer of a complete set 
of our HANDSOME EASY- 
FASTENING STUDS AND 
LINKS, heavily cased with 
REAL GOLD. Both ladies’ 
and art designs. If you will promise to 
TALK US UP, thenremit P.O, 2s. 6d. and we will 
at once send pay 2 complete set, together with 
our REAL STERLING SILVER GIFT, securely 
packed and carriage paid. These gifts are not 
electro nor china, but made of pure silver. The 
illustration accurately represents these HAND- 
SOME PRESENTS in every detail. 


THE NATIONAL LINK EMPORIUM, 
295. STRAND, LONDON. w.c, 











This advertisement has the merit of 
being rigidly honest in its literal sense. 
Note that it says the “illustration ac- 
curately represents these handsome pres- 
ents in every detail.”” The particular de- 
tail, however, is in the size of the tea- 
pot, which is about three-quarters of an 
inch in height, and is suitable for a 
watch charm. Ninety per cent of the 
readers, however, believe it to be a full- 
sized teapot reduced only for purposes 
of illustration. The word “teapot” (or 
is it a coffee pot?) is not even men- 
tioned in the ad, nevertheless the im- 
pression conveyed by the cut would lead 
the average person to believe that the 
illustration represented that article. Of 
course the advertisers have so worded 
their ad that it is well within the law, 
and could scarcely be accused of even 
being equivocal, but the fact remains 
that it is a style of advertising gotten 
up for the soie purpose of fooling the 
ignorant and thoughtless, and it is not 
the kind of publicity I thought Mr. Al- 
fred Harmswortu. would admit into his 
paper, Probably when he has had the 
experience of American publishers, and 
has been flooded with correspondence 
comenning of the “take-in” he may 
think it wise to appoint an advertising 
censor in his office. G. S. J. 


+> 
IN CANADA. 
Curcaco, IIl., Jan. 4, 1900. 
Editor of Printrrs’ InK: 
According to an article by Robert 
Barr in the Canadian Magazine, Canada 
ought to be a paradise oe the patent 


medicine advertisers. In Canada, he 
says, the people want their literature 
“free,” as well as their whisky, and in 


the rural districts the only book of 
reference is the almanac, because it costs 
nothing. A. E. Swett. 


<2» 
TIMIDNESS. 

Timidness makes unsuccessful adver- 
tisers of many.—Mail Order Journal. 
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ONLY THREE IN THIS CLASS. 
Sr. Leurs, Mo., Dec. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please look at the Christmas number 
of the St. Louis Mirror, sent you under 
separate cover to-day. 

See if it isn’t the sort of a*paper you 
need in your business. Find out if it 
doesn’t reach the kind of people you 
want to reach, and in a territory that is 
not well covered by first-class mediums. 
Note whether the biggest, best adver- 
tisers of its own field patronize it, If 
the paper’s quality, its evidences of cir- 
culation, its excellence of standing 
among the people who read it, and its 
general pel ome as a means of reach- 
ing, each week, about 32,000 readers in 
St. Louis, the South, the West, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Southwest and North- 
west, then there’s no better argument 
we can present for your business. 

There are but two other weeklies in 
the United States that may be classed 
with it. These are The Argonaut, of 
San Francisco, and Town Topics of 
New York. There’s a wide gap in first- 
class weekly journalism between New 
York and San Francisco. The Mirror 
is the only weekly that fills any part 
of this gap, and it soon will come near 
to filling it all. It is the only weekly 
of national reputation between the ex- 
treme points mentioned. It reaches the 
people of intelligence and taste—the peo- 
ple who buy good articles of use and 
luxury. It does not appeal to the mob, 
though it is not the organ of the rich. 

If a look at the paper does not bear 
out all these assertions, and if the poseee 
who ought to know about the Mirror 
do not substantiate our claims to repre- 
sent just the class of readers first-class 
advertising is designed to influence, the 
paper does not want your business. It 
will not accept any advertisement for 
any article or concern which, in our 
opinion, would not be benefited by pub- 
licity in our columns. There is much 
advertising which, if placed in this paper, 
would be throwing money away; that 
kind we don’t want. 

If we can’t convince you that we have 
both quality and quantity of circulation, 
we don’t want to worry you further. 

Very respectfully, 
Wi ttraAmM Marton REEeEpy, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


—_—__+o+—___—_. 
IOWAN PERSEVERANCE. 
Office of 
“Tue Saturpay_Eventnc Post,” 

Buritncton, Iowa, Jan. 3, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In looking over an old copy of your 
weekly newspaper the other day I noted 
the statement that for twenty consecutive 
years the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Company had regularly solicited, at the 
beginning of each year, the advertising 
business of a large proprietary medicine 
firm, finally securing the order. Here 
in Burlington the undersigned solicited 
regularly, five times a year, for seven- 
teen years, the president of a local bank 
for the publication of the statement 
made to the Controller of the Treasury 
by the bank’s officials. Our books show 
that we received three publications of 
this advertisement during the seventeen 
years. Yours truly, 

J. W. Murpny, 
Pub. Post. 
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AN OLD TIMER’S REMINISCENCES 
De Soto, Mo., Jan. 2, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When a boy in a Mississippi Valley 
town, years ago, the alphabet was 
taught me from the letters that made up 
the announcements of Humphrey and 
Oakes and other advertisers in St. Louis 
gross. The Humphrey clothing ads, if 

remember correctly, always appeared 
in a five-inch, double-column space, top 
of column, on the last page. The Oakes 
advertising had space on the front page, 
for it was in the days when the Globe- 
Democrat carried advertising on that 
page. From these commercial announce- 
ments I conned the characters that other 
great men learned from wooden blocks 
and blue-back spelling books. When it 
came for me to discard the home made 
pantaloons supported by a single “‘gallus” 
for long pants and braces, the first outfit 
came from St. Louis—of course from 
Humphrey’s. In later years, when I 
wandered out of St. Louis territory I 
used to recognize newspapers from that 
city by the distinguishing characteristics 
the advertising gave them, and not by 
the names carried on the title pages. 

Advertising in those days ran a good 
deal toward large type and bombastic 
statement. The large type was a great 
deal of assistance to me in my kinder- 
garten instruction, and I must feel grate- 
ful that there were no restrictions on the 
use of large letters, for otherwise I 
might not now be so sure of my p’s and 
q’s. The size of the letters aided in 
retaining them in memory, and I was 
not old enough to doubt the claims of 
superiority and low price. Last Christ- 
mas, when I had again returned to the 
Mississippi Valley I bought my new suit 
from Humphrey’s, and the confections 
that regaled my little friends came from 
Oakes. The point of this recital of per- 
sonal experience and opinion is_ that 
advertising cannot be commenced too 
soon or continued too long. The an- 
nouncement that attracts a reading from 
man, woman or child, may not bring a 
response to-dav. but if it has been good 
advertising and continuous it will 
leave an impression that will in time 
work its purpose. J. Howarp SHarp. 


———_+o—__—_ 

LABOR PAPERS. 
Omana, Neb., Jan. 4, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe that labor papers deserve 
some consideration from advertising 
agencies and advertisement advisers. 
Generally these papers are owned by 
from ten to fifty unions of from fifty 
to three hundred members. The ex- 
penses of the paper come out of the 
union’s treasury and each working man 
receives a copy. These men are salaried 
men and spend money for necessities of 
ife. As an adviser of advertisers, I 
helieve Printers’ InK should recognize 
the labor papers which are fast becom- 
ing factors in the life of all communi- 
ties. Hoping you will consider this as 
a casual observation and accept same 
in the spirit it is written, I am, 

Fraternally Cuas, U. Fear. 





A SINGLE advertisement may do no 
visible good, but it is the magnet which 
draws the reader to the next one, and 
finally to become a customer.—H. L, 
Goodwin. 
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HUB FLIPPANCY CRITICISED. 


From 
Rosert Hicks, 
Proprietor _ Ranch, 
LINT, » Dec. 29, 1899. 
Editor of } ctears By 5 
Attached please find an advertisement 
~e fac- simile typewritten letter. Is not 


Boston, June 23, 1899. 

Mr. A. B. Sanford, Boston: 

What’s the matter? 

Don’t you wear clothes? 

Do you do your own washing? 

Or do you throw your clothes away 
when they are soiled? 

there must be some reason why we 

are not doing your laundry work. 

We know that if you are sending out 
your laundry work you are not getting 
dA aes any better than we can do it for 


We have given you a lot of reasons 
why we think we can do your work bet- 
ter than any other laundry in Boston. 

you can suggest any more reasons 
that we might offer we would be glad 
to hear from you. 

Then we would feel that our printers’ 
ink and postage stamps had not Goon en- 
tirely wasted. 

we can do your work better at the 
same prices you are paying now you 
ought to give us a trial 

_ will not cost you anything to fi 


“We sent you a postal some weeks ago. 
We want that card back again now 
with your address written on it and a re- 
quest to call, or your reasons for not 
wanting your clothes cleaned extra nice. 
Yours truly, 
. L. RrcHarpson & Bro., 
” Props. The Elite Laundry. 
P. §.—You can wear a bathing suit 
all summer if you want to. But you 
mav get tired of it and want some nice, 
clean, fresh clothes. So you had better 
make arrangements with us to do your 
laundry \ work while _you are away. 
this the epitome of impertinence? And 
from cultured Boston, too. 
Tery truly, Rosert Hicks. 
> 
THEIR SOURCE OF INSPIRATION. 
Offce of 
“Penn Ap Co.,” 
Wirxes Barre, Pa., Jan. 4, 1900. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ The Penn Ad Company makes its 
initial bow herewith. he company is 


composed of two young Wilkes Barre 
newspapermen. Our business will be the 
placing of ads. We take pleasure in 
saying that the first thought of starting 
in this business was born in Printers’ 
Ink, in which we saw the successful re- 
sults of intelligent advertising and we 
have taken from your journal many les- 
sons in the art, which you have reduced 
almost to a_ science. We _ expect in 
the future to get much encouragement 
and advice from Printers’ INK. 

Yours very truly, 

ENN Ap Co., 
Rice & Harris, Mers. 


A NEW | DEFINITION. 
“Pa, what is a journalist?” 
“A journalist, my son, is a mental 
bankrupt, who failed as a_newspaper 
reporter.” —Lowell (Mass.) Citizen. 
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AN AMAZING STATEMENT. 
“EvENING TELEGRAM,” 
Herald Square, 
New York, Jan. 5, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the issue of Printers’ INK of the 
3rd inst, in an editorial note headed, 
*Mr. Gibson’s Opportunity,” you, I as- 
sume unintentionally, did the Evening 
Telegram an injustice. In order to 
show the extent of this injustice, please 
note that since I became advertising 
manager of the Evening Telegram, No- 
vember 27th last, the number of copies 
printed each day have been as follows: 


1899. 1899. 

Nov. 27... 108,300 Dec. 16... 111,500 
28... 107,300 18... 125,600 
29... 108,600 19... 125,700 
30... H’l’d’y 

--- 86,200 20. 123,800 

Dec. 1... 112,000 21. 126,200 

2... 116,700 a2. 133,100 
4... 114,000 23. 131,500 
5-.+ 118,300 25. H’l'd’y 
coe 75,900 

6... 107,100 26... 124,100 
7... 104,100 27.++ 124,400 
8... 103,100 28... 123,200 
9... 116,200 29.22 122,500 
II... 103,300 30.++ 119,600 
12... 105,700 Jan. 1.1900.H’d’y 
se* 94,400 

13... 109,400 2... 113,500 
14... 105,900 Z.ce 834,900 
15... 107,100 Boce 882,900 
Might I ask you in the name of fair 


play, to give this letter as much promi- 
nence as you gave the editorial note re- 
ferred to? fours truly, 

F. James Grsson, 


Advt. Mgr. 
nancial pcccicsentaas 
WHY HE WON. 
144 West 95th St., 
New York, Jan. 8, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Against 788 competitors, I won the 
first prize recently offered by the Na- 
tional Magazine (as announced in the 


January issue) fer answers to questions 
telative to advertising in general and 
the advertising in the National Magazine 
in_particular. 

In view of this fact it may interest 
you to know, first, that I should have 
known nothing pf the contest had I not 
read about it in Printers’ Ink (issue of 
October 18, 1899, page 21), and, second, 
that the knowledge which enabled me to 
win out was gained largely through a 
weekly perusal of Printers Ink during 
the past six or seven years. 

My answers to the five short 
required about twelve hundred 

fours very truly, 
Hoiis Corsins 


IT IS POSSIBLE. 

It is possible to make every adver- 
tisement so conspicuous it will be seen, 
so readable it will be read, so convincing 
it will sell goods. 


uestions 
words. 


AFTER the T hird Su Sugar. Bowl has been 
awarded, the Little Schoolmaster will 
give another, the fourth, to that daily 
in the entire United States, barring no 


section, which gives an advertiser best 
service in_ proportion to the price 
charged. To secure the Fourth Sugar 


Bowl will be to obtain an enviable dis- 
tinction. 
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IN BALTIMORE. 
BaLtTIMorE, Jan. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
There’s a stock opera company play- 
ing at present in this city that changes 
its bill each week, and this is how it 
s announced: 


2, 1900. 























If there is anything more succinct in 
the way of an illustrated ad than the one 
here shown, I’d like to see it. 

Fraternally yours, S. DeBear. 


ATLANTA CIRCULATIONS. 
Office of 
“Tue ATLANTA JOURNAL,” 
Atianta, Ga., Dec. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice that in Printers’ Ink of De- 
cember 27th the Geo. P. Rowell Adver- 
tising Company offers to insert a thirty- 
three inch ad in a list of fifty papers 
one time, for $2,000. It is stated that 
this list comprises the daily in each 
State printing the largest number of 
copies. In Georgia they gave it to the 
Constitution. They certainly made a 
mistake in this instance. We have 
demonstrated to you. from year to year, 
by sworn affidavits that the Journal has 
a much larger circulation than any other 
daily in Georgia, and I will say this for 
the Daily Journal: If it has not a 
larger circulation than the Daily Con- 
stitution, we will print the advertise- 
ment in question, free of expense to the 
agency or the advertiser. We will af- 
ford all opportunities for any one select- 
ed to make an_examination. 

Yours vey truly, 
CaBANnIss, 
Bus. Mgr. 


——_¢-»__ 
THE REASONS. 

There are probably not less than 
200 makes of baking powder on tne 
market. How many of them can you 
name offhand? Four or five possibly. 
Why can’t you name more? Because 
they are not advertised. Of the four 
or five which you are able to name, 
what would fourteen out of fifteen 
housewives do if asked to name five 
different makes of baking powder? 
Fourteen out of fifteen would mention 
one particular brand first; the fifteenth 
would be more likely to do so than to 
name some other. Why? Because it 
is the best advertised of them all.— 
North Adams (Mass.) Herald. 
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IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Five or six years ago (so the story 
goes) a consignment of goods got 
mixed up, and a druggist in one of 
the five republics received a keg of 
liver-regulator and a crate of empty 
bottles for hair-tonic—the medicine and 
bottles are generally shipped separ- 
ately to dodge a clause in the tariff- 
schedule—and another druggist, miles 
away, got the other part of the order. 
Druggist No. 1 was in a quandary at 
first, but the labels were very pretty, 
so. he finally filled the hair-tonic bot- 
tles with the liver-regulator, which 
soon had a great run; but the man was 
haunted with the idea that the other 
fellow had palmed off hair-tonic for 
liver-regulator and poisoned a whole 
district. The other man turned up one 
day and admitted he had put the hair- 
tonic in the liver-medicine bottles, and 
was more than satisfied with the result, 
as he had received a lot of testi- 
monials certifying to remarkable cures. 
—American Druggist. 


oo 
NEWSPAPER ETIQUETTE. 
Parties wishing to enter the print- 
ing office at this season should be gov- 
erned bv the following rules: Advance 
to the inner door and give three dis- 
tinct raps or kick the door down. 
The “devil” will attend to the alarm. 
You will give him your name, post- 
office address and the number of years 
you are | for the paper. He will 
admit you. ou will advance to the 
center of the room and address the 

editor with following  countersi 
Extend the right hand about two feet 
from the body, with the thumb and 
fingers extended, the thumb and _ in- 
dex finger clasping a $10 bill, which 
drops into the extended hand of the 
editor, at the same_ time saying: 
“Were you looking for me?” The 
editor will grasp your hand and_the 
bill and pressing it will say: “You 
bet!” After giving him the news con- 
cerning your locality you will. be per- 
mitted to retire with a receipt for an 
obligation properly discharged.—Mar- 
cus (Iowa) News. 


WOMEN PAPERS | FOR FARM MA- 
CHINERY 


The publications devoted exclusively 
to women and the household, such of 
them as have an extensive circulation 
in the country districts, present a 
favorable field for the advertising of 
farm machinery. am* aware this 
suggestion is far from accordance with 
the advice of the “advertising expert,” 
but I believe that a little investigation 
will demonstrate the correctness of my 
view. The farmer’s wife, or daughter, 
or mother, or sweetheart may not be 
in a position to actually dictate when 
it comes to the investment of money 
in new machinery, but her influence and 
advice certainly do have weight. This 
fact is none the less true because no 
agricultural advertiser has sought to 
take advantage of it systematically and 
on an_ extensive scale.—Agricultural 
Advertising, Chicago. 


+o 





i hate to be a poster girl, 
And gaze on crimson skies; 
I'd be Sraid the gorgeous tint 
Might hurt my purple eyes. 
—San Francisco News Letter. 
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NOTES. 


In Lima and Cincinnati, Ohio, the dis- 
tribution of medical samples is pro- 
hibited. : 

Tue Chicago Dispatch and Chicago 
Democrat want Printers’ INK to say 
they are not barred from the Canadian 
mails, as has been stated. 

THE retail grocers of Minnesota have 
decided not to sell-trust baking powder 
unless a full list of ingredients be print- 
ed on the label, as the law requires. 

Tue American Street Fair and Ex- 
hibition Company, with offices at 1432 
Broadway, New York, is the name of a 
new concern organized to promote street 
fairs and carnivals.—The Billboard. 

BEGINNING with the April number the 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s advertising rates 
will be as follows: Agate line, $6.00; 
quarter page, or full column, $1,000.00; 
half page, $2,000.00; full page, $4,000.00. 

Tue United States Desk, File and 
Cabinet Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
offers to trade journals, 25 cents on 
every order, great or small, that an _ad- 
vertisement in such journals may bring. 

Tue Christmas issue of the Brant- 
ford (Ont.) Expositor was an “Old 
Boys’ Reunion” number, giving special 
attention to all the “deans” and 
“nestors” of the town. It was lavishly 
illustrated. 

In the current issue of Lippincott’s 
Magazine appears a complete novel en- 
titled ‘“‘The Bread Line,” by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. It is a story portraying 
the conditions of the lives of advertising 
men and publishers. 

At the instance of the United States 
Commissioner General to the Paris Ex- 
position, the French government has de- 
cided to admit free of duty all classes 
of advertising matter belonging to ex- 
hibitors at the Exposition. 

An entire page of a recent issue of the 
Providence (R. I.) Telegram is devoted 
to “‘good words spoken of the Telegram 
by leading newspapers in all parts of 
the country” on the occasion of its tenth 
birthday and removal to larger quarters. 

Tue Fort Madison (Ia.) Weekly Gem 
City furnishes the American Newspaper 
Directory regularly with a_ detailed 
statement of its circulation. Its report 
intended for the December, 1899, edition 
of the Directory shows its average issue 
for a year ending with September to 
have been 1,217 copies. 

Tue Decatur (Tll.) Review recently 
gave a dinner to its circulation manager, 
Mr. J. Frank Jones, to celebrate its in- 
crease in circulation; the net circulation 
for the four months ending December, 
1899, averaging 4,033, and for the last 
named month, 4,199, the Sunday editions 
selling 4,178 and 4,343 respectively for 
the same periods. 

In its notice of its deceased propri- 
etor, the Youth’s Companion concludes: 
Gifted with a broad mind, a quick intu- 
ition, a conscience as pure as a child’s 
a sympathy that embraced every livine 
creature, and an unwearied industry, he 
has left behind him a monument whic! 
all the world can see and admire; but 
in the hearts of his associates “he has 
left a void which nothing can fill. 

Tue Book and_ News Dealer (San 
Francisco), for December, begins a 
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series of articles which newsdealers are 
asked to republish in booklet form in 
order to convince the public that it 
is better to purchase one’s magazines 
from them rather than from the pub- 
lishers themselves, or from _ subscrip- 
tion agencies. The initial article con- 
tains a quantity of unconscious humor. 

Tue Northern Trust Company, of 
Chicago, issues a desk memorandum 
calendar in which the sheets may be 
turned over and retained instead of be- 
ing torn off, as in the ordinary desk 
memorandum calendar. Each sheet, 
when turned over, contains an ad, no 
ads being on the memorandum side. 
The idea and the ads are said to be 
due to the genius of Richard L. Cramp- 
ton, of the company’s trust department. 

Tue Ambrosio Chocolate Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., distributed to grocers 
for distribution to customers, 10,000 
“lithograph cut outs” with easel support 
representing a child stirring a spoon in 
a cup of (presumably) chocolate. The 
pictures cost $35 per 1,000, and the 
demand exceeded the supply. The com- 
pany wishes to know whether Printers’ 
Ink would have printed matter on the 
back of the panel; to which we reply, 
it seems as effective without. 

Tue bids of the Pittsburg newspapers 
for the official city advertising for the 
three years, commencing April 2, 1900, 
were opened at the mayor’s office yester- 
day afternoon. The bids were as fol- 
lows, on the basis of 1,000 circulation; 
Dispatch, 12-100 of a_cent a line; Times, 
14-100 of a cent; Commercial Gazette, 
15 1I-4-100 of a cent; Post, 75-1,000 of 
a cent; Leader, 65-1,000 of a cent; Press, 
75-1,000 of a cent; News, 17-100 of a 
cent; Volksblatt, 39-100 of a cent; 
Chronicle Telegraph, 10-100 of a cent.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Jan. 4. 

WItH the apparent object of injurin 
the Schomacker Piano Company, o 
Philadelphia, some one inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the papers of that city, 
asking Italians to apply at the factory 
to learn to make pianos. As a result, 
Colonel Gray was all one day overrun 
with applications for work from the sons 
of Sunny Italy, and the impression got 
abroad among those who read the ad- 
vertisement that the Schomacker Piano 
Company used the cheapest labor. A 
discharged employee is said to have been 
the cause of the trouble.—Music Age. 

Tue Illinois Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the ordinances of the city 
council of Chicago regulating the busi- 
ness of department stores are not con- 
stitutional and are.~void. One of the 
ordinances prohibited the sale of meats, 
butter, lard, vegetables, and other pro- 
visions in the same building where dry 
goods, clothine. jewelry, and_ other 
articles were sold. The other ordinance 
prohibited the sale of spirituous and 
malt liquors in stores where dry goods 
were sold. The court holds that the 
business of department stores is legiti- 
eae and is entitled to the protection of 
aw. 

At the United States Circuit Court 
at Covington, Ky., on December 12th 
it was decided that posters cannot be 
copyrighted, not being works of art. The 
copyright law, in the opinion of the 
court, was passed to encourage artists 
and designers in the production of origi- 
nal works of art. “A poster could not 
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be an original work of art, because it was 
designed to advertise something which 
had been previously conceived and origi- 
nated in the mind’s eye of the show- 
man. An artist working under the 
pe gg: and at the direction of some one 
else, can not be said to be originating 
Ww ithin the meaning of the statute. 

Tue New. York Journal is offering 
prizes to induce people to read its want 
columns. In its issue of January 7th 
it offers $5 to the reader who indicates 

vhat, in his opinion, is the best want 
announcement on a certain page, and 
gives the best_reason why it is the most 

neritorious. In its issue of the Sun- 
di: 1y previous, it awarded prizes | for those 
who successfully solved the ‘“‘puzzles’ 
that follow: (1) Discover four real 
estate advertisers whose announcements 
appeared in last Sunday’s Journal; (2) 
Discover four real estate offerings adver- 
tised for sale or to rent in last Sun- 
day’s Journal; (2) Discover four things 
advertised for sale in the columns of 
last Sunday’s Journal; (4) Discover four 
kinds of female help advertised for in 
last Sunday’s Journal; (5) Discover four 
kinds of male help advertised for in 
last Sunday’s Journal. 

Puitie B. Barnarp, of Chicago, has 
invented a device by which, he says, a 
vast amount of work will be saved to 
printers. At present. fancy printing is 
laborious and expensive. ‘he type has 
to be held in place by bent brass rules 
and cunningly wedged. Even then it 
is hard to lock the matter so tightly 
that it can be lifted. Mr. Barnard’s in- 
vention consists of type cut on perfectly 
round bodies. When setting up the type 
four triangular-shaped pieces, slightly 
concave on one surface, are placed 
around the type, making it a square 
body. The round surface enables the 
type to be turned at any slant so that 
lines of any desired curve may be made. 
Leads are used in much the usual man- 
ner to hold the type. The inventor 
claims work can be done by any ordi- 
nary printer under his method, and that 
speed and cheapness are the things ac- 
complished.—) National Advertiser. 


$e 
THE “SHY YOUNG MAN. 

A shy young man who was enamored 
of a maiden fair, entreated his papa 
to put in a good word for him. The 
papa, being a_ widower and a gay old 
bird, was nothing loth. He accordingly 
called upon the damsel, but being sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms, he fell in 
love with her himself, and took her 
to St. Joe on a dollar excursion, where 
a justice of the peace tied the knot. 
“My son,” said the sage who happened 
to know a thing or two, to the shy 
youth, “Kick not yourself so violently. 
You have only suffered the fate of all 
those who expect another to do their 
hustling.” This fable teaches us the 
futility of courtship at long range. 
If you want to woo the farmer’s trade, 
get up next to him’ yourself, lest, in- 
stead of a spouse, you may get ‘only 
regrets and a stepmother.—Agricultural 
Advertising, Chicago, IIl. 


——__+o>—___— 

It is a poor paper that cannot make 
circulation claims and promise results 
to the advertiser; but it 1s quite another 
proposition to support the claims with 
facts that the advertiser can prove up 
himself.—Machinery. 
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PIANO ADVERTISERS. 


The New York Times’. critic asserts 
that nearly every great pianist who 
comes to this country is brought here 
by some piano house, and is under 
contract to use its make of gore qnly, 
and to write a letter at the end of 
the season saying that he believes it is 
the best piano made in this country. 
This last part of the contract he per- 
forms whether he has tried other in- 
struments or not. This is not highly 
honorable, but the critic has worse as- 
sertions to make, viz., that one pianist 
played a whole season on one brand 
of piano, but was led away at the 
end of the season by another maker, 
and wrote a letter of recommendation 
saying the second instrument was the 
finest made.—National Advertiser. 
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You can buy Cheaper Baking Pouxders thant 


SOLAL 


but they are alittm powders. 


SOLAS 


is an absolutely Pure Cream of Tartar 


SOLAS 


is 8 Cents a Pounp Cheaper than other 
tartar powders, because 


SOLAN 


is NOT made by a Frust. 


SOLA 


“JT RISES EVERYWHERE.” 
New York, 78 Hudson St. 

















CUSHMAN BROS. CO. 
Sclling Agents, 





Washuogion, 62) Fou ay % v. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT OCCUPIED TEN AND 
THREE-FOURTH INCHES ACROSS TWO COLUMNS 
IN THE NEW YORK “JOURNAL.” IT THROWS 
AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT ON THE DISCUS- 
SION AS TO THE EFFECT OF TRUSTS ON ADVER- 
TISING, 
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CURRENT CRITICISM. 

“There is no disputing about tastes.” 
Much of the current criticism of ad 
vertisements is merely the expression 
of a private opinion and is of value 
only in showing what one man thinks. 
The highest authority on the subject 
of advertising is the bank book. The 
ad that pays is a gosd-ad.-—Agricultural 
Advertising. 


ansiilliogs =o 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements wider this head tivo linesor more, 
without dis; ef intone week | 25centsalinue. Must be 
handed in one week i: advance 
WANTS ANTS. 


j JANTED —A second-hand Kidder cient: 
medium press. DOW, JONES & CO., 
Broad St., New York 


»RESSMAN coasts to make achange. Now 
on large Hoe press. Hest references. Ad- 
dress “‘ WEBMAN,” care Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING MAN desires position as ad- 
va writer, assistant aire rtising manager, or 
help with specialty. ILITY, * Printers’ Ink. 
WwW ANTED—Back volumes PRINTERS’ INK ; will 
exchange new subscriptions for same, W. 
F. NEWTON, 925 N. Y. Life Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
y 7 E want complete rubber stamp outfit, good 
size; string tag and pin ticket machine 
ARTLETT LABEL 








and odd pri jnting material. 
CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I ALF-TONES ( uality Saeoneeee. one col. $1; 





4 doz. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
19e. per: uare inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., ¢ Zolumbus, 0. 


I DESIRE to represe: nt one or more publications 

for advertising. Large acquaintance. Long 
Rae e. Good references. W. H. J. HAR- 
+RAVE, 90 Tribune Building, New York. 


7 7 ANTED—Capital to push 3 articles of merit— 

hair tonic and dandruff cure, toothache 
jelly and — cure, locally sold for number of 
years. H.C. FUELLER, Grafton, W. Va. 


WBLICATION w: ranting man for advertising or 
business dep’t, address “‘ REFERENCES.” 
care Printers’ Ink. ‘Energetic, experienced, reli- 
able. Largejadv. acquaintance. Good adwriter. 


| eraroe ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
searches out competent editors, reporters 

and adv’g men, and recommends them to pub 

| ge ; no charge to employers; registration 
ree. 15 Cedar St., Springfield, Mass. 


W a A canvasser who has had some ex- 
perience with soliciting for advertising 
and job printing. In acitya short distance from 
New York. Must be able to present good refer 
ence as to character and steady habits. Address 
“D. P.,” office of Printers’ Tnk. 


()RDERS for 5-line a advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
sora be * oe r Western weekly papers same 

gue on oo om. HICAGO 
NEW SPAP ER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ {NK for one year. 














++ 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


190 CITY DIRECTORY. Over 1,400 names. 
e Price $1. JOURNAL, Rensselaer, Ind. 


——~+r 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORNS cured. Sure c¢ for hard_ or soft 
/ corns, 25 cents, postpaid. SURE CURE CO., 
“D,” Magnolia, Ark, 
————_+o» 


SUPPLIES. 


pee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., U’t’d. 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





~~? 
STEREOTYPE OU TFITS. 


QTEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 

‘ make your own cuts in white on black and 

oo net Bape. etching. Send stamp. H. KAHRS, 
St., New York. 


NEWSPAPER INFC INFORMATION. 


ees latest newspaper aper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN 
RECTORY, issued December 1, 1899. 
dollars. ‘Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
— > 
BOOKS. 


N2 label or coupon necessa Just send us 
your name and we will send youa copy of our 
cook book containing over 200 recipes for cook 
ing with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 different di 
rections for mz aking fancy drinks at home. C. E 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City 








———-_+e- > ——_ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
NCEE MAGAZINE, Boston. 


TICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula 
4 tion claims, unde T a $1,000 forfeit. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE 
Broc ikton, Mass. Circulation ey 6,000. 
Ao RTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, J., 9c 

4 line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th. Saz Lt free. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
F the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


TICKELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 
iN $50 page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


"THENATIONALBUILDER. Profitable medium 
for articles used in construction or decora- 
tion of a or tools used by r Onion 
trades, 500 guaranteed. Address N. Y. 
36 Broadway. 


] ARDWARE DE ALE! RS’ MAGAZINE. 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
Three hundred regular oere -rtisers. 
DANIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher 
Broadway and Murray St., New York City. 


D SENSE starts the new year with 40 per 
F cent more subscribers than it hada year 
ago—but we want more. AD SENSE is for busi- 
nessmen. $1la year, or 50 cents for six months. 
Send a dime in an envelope for a sample copy, or 
ask your newsman. AD SENSE, 85 Fifth ‘Av., 
Chicago. 


\ BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
vighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it ~~ — 
right papers, your eo will av ., 
oe nce _ solicite Address THE GEO. ". 
Ko al - — ER’ MSING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
ew 


D* wey DES GLAUBE NS, of St. Louis, 
Mo. athohe ek ly. founded in 18 0, 
proves a er pate eding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate,70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches, 
15 per cent on 260 inc hes; 20 per cent on 520 inches 
a lower rate than is offered by any other —- 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteec 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Building, N. Y. 


se HOME MAG AZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 
its thirteenth volume, having been started as 

the Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine. A 

ear ago the name was changed to the Home 

AGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 

tronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange ind ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $60 per page net, half and quarter 

es pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

Pe want your business because our circula- 
tion will bring you results. We are always 
ready to give any details to possible customers. 
Will you try us! -— 1OME MAGAZINE, 93-99 
Nassau St., N, Y. C 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, vonage Buffalo. 


LETTER : BROK ERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
I adver ing, wanted and to let. What have 





you or wha d do you wish to hire of ust THE 

MEN OF LETT ‘ERS ASS'N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
~~? 

SPECIALTIES FOR PRINTERS. 


LUMINUM CASES, with patent spring for 
A unperforated cards; aluminum folding 
lotters, memorandum padsana erasible tablets. 
1 can be used for newspaper premiums or 
iapted wg ising parposery Samples of all 

nostpaid, 40 cent SE’ 
I ISHING co., “Everett, 





Mass, 
1 — 
FOR SALE. 


> VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
is well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifiec 
advertisement in a INK. The c s but 
25 cents a line. As a e, one inse rtion will do 
the business. adress PRINTE RS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 





- +e 

ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 NGRAVINGS, cuts, zine ete hinges, half tones. 
4 We make them at the lowest rates. Get our 

quotations. ART KNG. CO., Washington, D.C. 


| ALF TONES, zine ete hing, “ k cuts, electro- 

typing a hy reotypin orrespondence 
solicite A. ARD ELECTROTY-E co. 
Ww ataah i e 


\W E will make you a cut 2x2 inches, with let- 

tering on it adapted to your business, what- 
ever it is, and mail it to you ready to print, with 
our descriptive pamphiet of the Conger Engrav- 
ing P rocess, W ich any one can use, for only two 





s. The cut is made ona Conge r Engraving 
,and can not be duplicated by any other 

process for less than $1.50. THE CONGER En- 

GRAVING PLATE CO., Linneus, Missouri. 








~>> 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


LASPS to save postage. CHICAGO ENVEL. 

CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
T= YYCLE wagons for merchants, $40; lettered 
to suit. ROADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. Ji 


|: “OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, “4 lines will be in- 
gertea under this head once tor one dollar. 





\ 7E are constantly producing new ideas in 

advertising novelties. Our special] aim is 
to combine merit and low cost. Write us. THE 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


» ANNERS, Bartlett system patented. The only 

>» perfect banner device on the market ; 
adapteii to all styles deck vehicles, changeable 
with pair 6-inch gas plyers. GEO. W. BARTLETT, 
Patentee, 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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SELLING PUBLISHING BUSINESSES. 


}* selling a newspaper, two heads are better 

than one, if one is a frank owner’s and the 
other a reliable broker’s. To find just the right 
man for any business may involve looking the 
whole country over. The owner is not in a posi- 
tion to do that without compromising his busi- 
ness. We are, And besides knowing lots of 
buyers, we also know a publishing business, and 
can bring out its good points. Our specialty is 
finding the right buyer without causing the 
business to be so much “ For Sale ” as todiscredit 
it. No charge unless a purchaser is secured. 
EMERSON P. HARKIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


-* 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


N ISS WOODLE makes special offer. 6 Wall 
4 St., New York. 
RETAIL ads, $1; new customers. AD BUREAU, 
Box A, Farmington, Maine. 


ONE ad #1. Booklets $1 a page. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


QyY DER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
A agents, Womun’s Te mple, Chicago. Write. 


if TP-TO-DATE weekly suggestive ad service for 
dry goods retailers, $5 per pa E. W. 
CLARK, Lock Box 237, 31, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


‘HE only writer of exe “ot exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


i HE shortest, surest and safest route to profit- 

able medical publicity is through 

the MEDICAL ADVERTISING UREAU, 100 
William St., New York. 


T TSE small space? If you spend $10 a week my 

monthly service, $10 a month, will make 
your space stand right out ; ortate results for 
others, ought to for you. GEO. H. HAYWOOD, 
9 Amity St., New London, Conn. 


K ACH week I visit several retail stores. I know 

4 what is going on. I see the goods and am 

constantly writing advertisements and booklets 

about them. Send od with plenty of infor- 

mation, and I will send you two ads. It costs 

nosing to ask me questions. GEORGE HENRY 
MITH, Box 2816, New York City. 


M* way of following up inquiries is a paying 
one. I believe I can aid most any adver- 
tiser along this line, and invite correspondence 
from any one who is not satisfied with present 
results. It’s your supplemental literature and 
your general “plan” that turn inquiries into 
money. It’s importans — this part of your 
campaign is right vine siness is to make it 
right. CHAS. H. FRYER, “ Resultful Advertis- 
ing,” 540 & 642 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


) OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 
» Lam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
ch inical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
yaper in the world is so much —A- My facil- 
ties are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 











perhaps, 


he will sell a larger quantity. 


each insertion. 


Address, 
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When a Man Wishes 


to sell his lithographic work or his advertising novelty, he can do so, 
by calling on adv ertisers in hiseommunity, but if he is wise he 
will advertise in PRINTERS’ INK, because then his story will be presented 
to the advertisers of this country—and he will sell his goods quicker, 
Advertising in PRINTERS’ INK will prove 
more effective and succes-ful than by any other method. 

Classified advertising costs 25 cents a line each insertion, display 50 cents a line 


Printers’ Ink, to Spruce Street, New York. 
Pay Pe it 0) Ot Ot Ot 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription peice: five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

t# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for 330, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. trons may, on 
———- obtain special confidential terms. 

ny person who has not paid for it is re- 
Ra. PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every ey paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; ee 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a p special 
position twenty five per cent Sidditionsl, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per ce nt for cash with order. 


Oscar HerzBerc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F, W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


_NEW Y¢ YORK, JAN. 17, “1900. 

A SMALL key will open a fname 
door. A small advertisement, if it 
fits the reader’s requirements, will 
bring satisfactory returns. 











THE newest “PrINTERS’ INK 
Baby” hails from Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is named Machinery Advertis- 
ing. It is a “journal of advertis- 
ing suggestion, advertising infor- 
mation, advertising media, for 
machinery and supply makers and 
dealers,” issued monthly by the 
Machinery Advertising Company, 
268 Erie street, and costs twenty 
cents a number, or two dollars a 
year. It seems to take its mission 
very seriously, and possesses a 
degree of individuality which many 
of Printers’ INxk’s imitators lack. 





THE editor of the Rhode Island 
Advertiser (Providence) explains 
his position as follows: 

There is no abstract right way, no ab- 
stract best method of advertising. All 
advertising is relative; relative to the 
character of the thing advertised; rela- 
tive to the direct aim and purpose the 
advertiser has in view. Advertising that 
wins is good advertising; advertising 
that fails is bad advertising. And no 
one can predict success or failure of 
any method or form of advertising until 
it has been tried. What I say in criti- 
cism of advertising is only my humble 
opinion. I may be wrong and I may 
be right, that is for you to judge. I try 
to give a reason for my views and am 
willing to be corrected if I am wrong. 

do not want to be a “‘Know-it-all,”” be- 
cause I am not, and I shall always have 
a lot to learn no matter how much ex- 
perience I get. One is always a student 
at advertising. No one person knows 
for a certainty all about advertising. 


Use the advertising expert; do 
not let him use you. 


THE Indianapolis Press puts at 
the head of its letter heads: 

You have as much right to know the 
exact measure of your circulation value 
delivered as we have to know the weight 
or measure of commodities purchased 
from you. 





In Syracuse the common council 
has passed an ordinance concerr.ing 
billposting, and among other thiivgs 
it makes these regulations cunce-n- 
ing prices: 

No person or corporation to whom a 
license shall be granted shall charge or 
receive more than the following prices 
for the distribution of bills, circulars, 
samples and advertisements and the post- 
ing of bills 

Posting bills for one week for any 
show, entertainment or business, 3 cents 
per sheet. 

Distributing almanacs, pamphlets or 
books to private houses, $1.50 per thou- 
sand. 

Distributing bills, circulars or notices 
to private houses, $1.25 per thousand. 

Distributing bills, circulars or notices 
to business houses and offices, $1 per 
thousand. 


Licenses are to cost $25 a year 
for a bill distributor, and $40 for a 
bill distributor and billpostera year, 
and are not necessary for mer- 
chants or organizations doing their 
own distributing. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
issues a booklet called “The Big 
Eight,” in which it gives, in ad- 
dition to its own rates, those of 
the Century, McClure’s, Scrib- 
ner’s, Harper's, Cosmopolitan, 
Munse y and Review of Reviews 
As a “profitable quartet” it includes 
Century, Review of Reviews, Cos- 
mopolitan and itself; as “three of 
a kind” it names McClure’s, Cos- 
mopolitan and itself; as a “mixed 
foursome” are given Harper's, 
Scribner's, McClure’s and itself; 
as an “excellent sextet” all are 
included save Munsey and Review 
of Reviews. Putting itself in 
such good company is an ingenious 
action on the part of the Frank 
Leslie publication. Most adver- 
tisers, Printers’ INK is inclined to 
think, would not regard it as be- 
ing in exactly the same class as 
most of the magazines it thus 
groups with itself. However, no 
one should quarrel with a magazine 
for thinking well of itself; espe- 
cially when it is so handsome a 
publication as the one in question. 
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Mr. S. S. McCrure believes 
that the standards of popular 
literary taste were never higher 
than they are at the present time. 





Tue Philadelphia Record has 
conspicuously announced that the 
year 1899 was the most _ pros- 
perous, the most profitable of 
its existence. The Philadelphia 
Record has occupied the first page 
of Printers’ INK for three con- 
secutive years—1897, 1898, 1899— 
at a cost of $10,400 a year, or 
$31,200 for the three years. By 
vote of the board of directors of 
the Philadelphia Record on the 
third day of January, 1900, the first 
page of Printers’ INK was en- 
gaged for the year 1900, at a cost 
of $10,400, making the total adver- 
tising patronage of Printers’ INK 
from the Philadelphia Record for 
four years, $41,600. The reason 
why the Philadelphia Record 
makes money is because it lets ad- 
vertisers know what a good paper 
it is. The cheapest way of doing 
that is to advertise in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


Tue large dailies are pees 
a portrait and sketch of Mr. Nel- 
son Chesman on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the twenty-fifth 
vear in business of the firm of 
ag Chesman & Company, of 
Louis. Mr. Geo. P. Rowell is 
so of telling that he and Ches- 
man were schoolmates in a New 
England district school, and that 
Nelson Chesman was the first edi- 
tor of the American Newspaper 
Directory. The sketch referred to 
says, among other things: 
More than sixty experienced persons 
are on the permanent staff of Nelson 
Chesman & Company, as compared with 
four employees when the firm started in 
business. To keep — with the phe- 
nomenal growth of business, the 
floor space of the ho office alone, 
at St. Louis, has been increased from 
600 to over 7,000 square feet. More 
than $25,000 has been spent in re- 
modeling the St. Louis building. There 
is only one other, advertising agency 
that owns its own building, and the 
head office is to-day one of the best 
equipped in the country. In 1888 a 
branch was opened in New_York, and 
there are now branches in Chicago and 
Pittsburg. Last year Nelson Chesman 
& Company issued a ‘Newspaper Rate 
300k,” which has been indorsed on all 
hands as a reliable compilation of sta- 
tistics of the press of the United States. 
The officers of the firm are all well- 
known advertising men. 
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Your expicilacs of yesterday 
should suggest your advertising 
plans for to-day. 


M. M. Gitta, in a letter print- 
ed elsewhere, makes a partial 
promise to tell the readers of 
Printers’ INK something about a 
method of advertising by which, at 
a moderate cost, a business of six 
million dollars a year was rather 
quickly augmented to sales of a 
million dollars a month. These are 
large figures. 


Newspaper Men’s 
Exchange, of 15 Cedar street, 
Springfield, Mass., aims to put 
newspaper publishers who have 
vacancies in their establishments, 
into communication with news- 
paper men competent to fill them. 
No charge is made to the pub- 
lisher, and no registration fee ex- 
acted from the applicant. The 
Exchange searches out competent 
editors, reporters, readers, artists 
and advertising men, learns their 
qualifications, investigates their 
references and ascertains upon 
what terms they can be engaged. 
Upon request from publishers or 
editors, information concerning one 
or more selected candidates is fur- 
nished, and direct communication 
with them and the persons to 
whom they refer is arranged. Can- 
didates of all grades of experience 
and ability, ready to take almost 
any position that may be offered in 
a publishing house at salaries rang- 
ing from $8 a week for well- 
equipped beginners up to $50 a 
week for men of special capabilities 
and experience, are offered. The 
greater number range between 
$12 and $25 a week. The Ex- 
change relies for remuneration 
upon commissions from those for 
whom positions have been ob- 
tained. The commission is five per 
cent of the first year’s salary, part 
of which may be paid by notes. It 
is claimed that information con- 
cerning a vacancy is not used to let 
loose upon the publishers a lot of 
hungry applicants, that correspond- 
ence is held strictly confidential 
and that as no registration fee is 
charged, and consequently no obli- 
gation assumed to furnish posi- 
tions, the Exchange has nothing to 
gain by accepting or recommending 
incompetent men. 


FERNALD’S 
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A FEw weeks ago PRINTERS’ INK 
alluded to the fact that newspaper 
men have been heard to assert that 
they have furnished the facts con- 
cerning their circulation and fail- 
ed to procure the insertion of the 
proper figures in the American 
Newspaper Directory, while the 
editor of the Directory asserts that 
no such case has ever occurred. 
Printers’ INK further invited in- 
formation concerning ten cases that 
come nearest to bearing out the 
newspaper man’s assertion, and 
agreed to publish them, together 
with the Directory editor's excuse 
if he had any. 

The first instance brought to 
notice was told by a New York 
weekly called the Great Round 
World. The story occupied four 
pages in the December issue of 
Profitable Advertising, and_ set 


forth, among cther things: 

On May 24, 1899, we wrote: “Our 
pes has been published without a 
break since Nov. 11, 1896, and our 
average circulation is twenty thousand 
copies per week. On June 1, 1899, we 


filled out the blank you sent us, and 
show- 


furnished affidavit of circulation, 

ing that from October 6, 1898, to May 
26, 1899, our net average circulation 
had been 16,147 copies weekly. 

The Little Schoolmaster took the 
editorial soliciting information con- 
cerning cases of injustice referred 
to above to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and 
asked him whether the case of the 
Great Round World, as set forth in 
Profitable Advertising, was not a 
case in point. The Directory man 
promptly asserted that it was not 
because it was not true that the 
Great Round World had done as 
it asserted. He further said he 
had observed when a publisher 
makes a statement that he has sent 
a proper circulation statement to 
the American Newspaper Directory 
and it has not received proper 
attention, he always fails to make 
cut his case. Sometimes, perhaps, 
the publisher does grow to believe 
his assertion although in the begin- 
ning he knew he was not telling 
the truth. When it was suggested 
to the Directory man that in some 
cases the publisher may have sent 
the information claimed, although 
it failed to reach his hands, he as- 
serted in reply that although such 
a contingency was possible it is 
hardly probable, and further added 
that all such danger could be ob- 
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viated by sending the matter by 
registered mail. He had uniformly 
recommended this course for many 
years and in every case where it 
has been adopted all trouble ceased. 
In the case of the Great Round 
World, when the publishers of that 
excellent little weekly finally did 
send in a proper statement, it was 
immediately accepted and its cir- 
culation rated in accordance in the 
December issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory: Circulation 
actual average for a year ending 
with October, 1899, 16,663. When 
the publisher of the Great Round 
World asserts that he ever before 
sent to the Directory any statement 
whatever about his circulation he is 
talking through his hat. 
ee 

THE Pittsburg (Pa.) Leader is re- 
sponsible for the following statement : 
Papers carrying the city printing on file in 
the Comptroller’s office show the loss in circu- 
lation within the past year: Chronicle-Tele- 

















g aph: October, 1898, 51,837; October, 1899, 
ht 235; loss, 12,602. Tim October, 1898, 
56,143 3 October, 1899, 46,755; loss, 9,388, 
Post: October, 1898, 60 ; October, 1899, 
49,511; loss, 10,697. : October, 1898 
23,201; October, 1899, 18,406; loss, 4,795. 
Total loss, 37,482 daily, 

_— ++-> —_—_—_—— 


THE NEW YORK “ PRESS.” 


The American 

quoted the circulation of 
‘B,” that is, less than 75,000 per day. 

The Press offers to leave the matter 
to the president of the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and says it will give 
$10,000 to any charity designa ited by the 
mayor of New York, if it can not show 
that its circulation exceeds by many 
thousands the number needed to secure 
an “A” ratine. more than 75,000 per 
day, provided that Mr. Rowell will give 
$1,000 to a similar charity if his rating 
is disproved. 

This is a genteel form of betting ten 
to one that if the Press can pick out 
the umpire it can beat Mr. Rowell in 
guessing at its own circulation.—Fame, 
January, 1900. 


The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory says that the circula- 
tion ratings given by letter in his book 
are only accorded to papers that will 
not tell what their circulation is, and 
that in all his experience he has 
never known a paper to be anxious 
for a particular letter rating that did 
not desire it for the purpose of de- 
ceiving advertisers and making them 
think the circulation larger than it 
was. To have the truth set down 
in Arabic figures costs a publisher 
nothing beyond the trouble of ascer- 
taining and the courage to tell. 


Newspaper Directory 
the Press as 
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IN CALIFORNIA. 


Rates to and “relations with foreign 
advertisers is a subject that was thresh- 
ed out with uncommon thoroughness at 
the last annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Press Association. Those pres- 
ent became stirred up over revealed ir- 
regularities and abuses. A committee 
was appointed, first, to compile a 
schedule of rates for both weeklies and 
dailies, on foreign business, that would 
be fair to all concerned. Raleigh Bar- 
car, editor and proprietor of the Va- 
caville Reporter, was made chairman of 
this committee. He visited many pub- 
lishers, and attended meetings of vari- 
ous local associations. Several organiza- 
tions have been formed, and more are 
omised. The rate cards recommended 
ire here reproduced: 

RATES FOR WEEKLY PAPERS. 
Display Advertising, Yearly Business. 
Circula- 





tion. 1in. 2in. gin. 4in. 5 in. 6in. 
400. .. $5 $8 $10 $12 $15 $18 
600. 6 9 12 14 18 20 
Soo. s- 7 = ¢ 16 20 22 
10¢ 8 28 


18 24 
R ATES F OR “DAIL Y PAPERS. 
Display Advertising, Yearly Business. 
Circula- 


tion. tin. 2in. gin. 4in. 5 in. 6in. 
500 .. $10 $18 $25 $30 $36 $42 
750 o 11 20 28 35 45 50 
1000 .. 12 22 ) 50 60 


Newsbeperdem, 

The foreign advertiser needs no 
better object lesson than the fore- 
going to teach him that he cannot 
afford to waste time and money in 
dealing with the so-called little 
papers. Note the rate for week- 
lies. For six inches a year in a 
paper of 400 circulation $18 is de- 
manded. The same space in a 
paper with a thousand circulation 
costs $28. For $10 more the ad- 
vertiser gets two and a half times 
as much circulation by contracting 
with the paper of the larger issue. 
So in the schedule for dailies. For 
500 circulation $42 is a fair price 
for six inches a year, while for a 
thousand circulation only $60 is 
demanded. The more the foreign 
advertiser thinks upon these things 
the plainer it becomes to him that 
if he would sell goods to Cali- 
fornians he must draw his checks 
for advertising to the papers of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
possibly one or two other places. 
Papers published in the great cities 
not only have the largest circula- 
tion and give more service for 
less money, but a single copy of 
the city paper exerts more in- 
fluence than half a dozen copies of 
the local country paper. The 
village paper is valuable ip | for 
the local merchant.—[Ep. P. 
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35 
A KICKER. 


That annual newspaper blackmailer, 
known as the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, is sending out its demands again 
for information as to the business of 
each individual publisher throughout 
the country. For years the firm that 
put out this publication has been 
threatening that if affidavits as to tne 
circulation of each paper are not fur- 
nished them, they will fix and publish 
it at such figures as they see proper. 
The circulation of any publication is 
the private propert of as =— 
and Messrs. Rowell & have no 
business to publish BB about it. 

Bellefonte (Pa.) Democratic Watch- 
man. 


In the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory the Bellefonte (Pa.) 
Democratic Watchman is desig- 

nated by the double dagger mark, 
which is explained as follows: 


(tt) This publication is a “kicker”— 
unfriendly to the objects of the News- 
paper Directory and gives little in- 
formation. 


In looking up the record it is 
found that in 1893 this paper said 
that a rating of exceeding 2,250 
would be O. K., and although no 
figures were exhibited to support 
the claim, it was accorded. In 
1894, in the continued absence of 
a report, a lower rating was given. 
In 1895 the publisher wrote “care 
nothing about circulation rating,” 
and gave no information. In De- 
cember, 1897, the publisher again 
claimed a rating of exceeding 
2,250 copies in these words: “Of 
course we are not much concerned 
about it, but if you want your D1- 
rectory to be accurate, you should 
have rated the Watchman ‘H’ 
during all the year.’96.” 

In December, 1808, the publisher 
gave no information about his 
issue, but wanted to have his paper 
omitted from the Directory, and 
further expressed himself in these 
words: 

“As to the circulation of the paper, 
that is a matter that belongs entirely 


and alone to its advertisers and its pro- 
prietor.” 


The position taken by Mr. P. 
Gray Meek, editor of the Belle- 
fonte (Pa.) Watchman, is precisely 
the same occupied by a majority 
of newspaper men of the old 
school. It is mainly the newer 
journalism that believes in letting 
the public know what service it 
can give an_ advertiser, but the 
policy is profitable and eventually 
will be universally adopted.—[Eb., 
Printers’ INK 
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“INTO” A F A HOLE. 


The Fourth Estate has exposed the 
methods of the American ewspaper 
Misdirectory and the transparent unre- 
liability of its circulation casings. A 
flagrant case is brought to notice by the 
New York Press. he Press offers to 
donate $10,000 in cash to any charity the 
mayor may select, if the chairman of 
the Publishers’ Association, after a full 
and complete examination, finds that it 
has not many mers, thousands than the 
highest rating “ given in the di- 
rectory: ren Ming that the owners of 
the publication will pay $1,000 to any 
charity the mayor may select if_ their 
rating is found incorrect.—The Fourth 
Estate, Jan. 6, 1900. 

Not very long ago the Press 
communicated with the Directory 
people and a representative of the 
Directory called on the Press, and 
having assured the publisher of 
that paper that it was the desire to 
have its circulation correctly rated 
in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, asked the publisher of the 
Press: “Now, do you wish to 
have the Press correctly rated in 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory?” 

To this question Mr. Einstein, 
the owner of the Press, replied: 
“I don’t know. It does not make 
a darn bit of difference.” This 
was taken down by the steno- 
grapher. 

“That being the case,” asked the 
Directory man, “what is the use of 
writing letters of the sort I have 
received this morning?” 

Mr. Einstein: Let me see that letter. 
It says in case you desire. It don’t 
say we desire. 

Directory Man: 
that you do desire. 

Mr. Einstein: We have not made any 
effort, as far as I know. 

A Boston man being consulted 
on one occasion as to the probable 
reason why the Fourth Estate so 
frequently uses the _word “into,” 
when it means “in,” said that he 
could attribute the practice only to 
intoitive ignorance. 

= one 

THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of January roth was 
22,700 copies. 

——~+or 

Mr. Gipson, the new advertising 
manager of the Telegram, has de- 
cided to tell the actual issue of 
that paper, day by day. The 
tendency of this practice will be to 
increase vastly the Telegram’s ad- 
vertising patronage. 


I do not understand 


A CONUNDRUM. 


Press and Printer is credited in the 
American Newspaper Directory with a 
circulation exceeding 1,000. The Di- 
rectory editor knows that Press and 
Printer has a circulation of 3,000 copies 
regularly.—Press and Printer, Dec. 30, 
1899. 

he editor of the American News- 
aper Directory likes to be told the num- 
ber of copies printed. When he re- 
ceives a symmetrical and _ perfectly 
rounded out circulation statement, it is 
the custom of the Directory editor to 
communicate with the manager of the 
fortunate publication whose tide of cir- 
culation never ebbs or flows, sending a 
mild protest _ as follows: The word 

“circulation” is used without definition 
or qualification, ana the editor of the 
Directory is at a loss to know whether 
it means the number of copies printed 
or is intended as an estimate of the num- 
ber of readers, figuring five readers or 
some other number for each copy.— 
Printers’ Ink, January 3, 1900. 


The Little Schoolmaster cannot 
suppose that the editor of Press 
and Printer would have the ef- 
frontery to suggest that three 
thousand people, or one thousand 
or three hundred even, subscribe 
for his paper. The query is then 
what does he mean by “circula- 
tion” ? 


amnessibilliiah ances 

It is rumored that there will 
soon be a company whose business 
it will be to furnish uniformed 
sandwich men to advertisers, guar- 
anteeing proper service in the same 
manner as distributing or billpost- 
ing companies. 


AFTER the Third Sugar Bowl 
has been awarded, the Little 
Schoolmaster will give another, 
the fourth, to that daily in the 
entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an .advertiser 
best service in proportion to the 
price charged. To secure the 
Fourth Sugar Bowl will be to ob- 
tain an enviable flistinction. 


Most of the interviews with ad- 
vertisers that appear in PRINTERS’ 
INK are interesting, but the one 
with C. O. Peacock in the present 
issue is more than usually so. It 
tells how a young man of twenty- 
seven has, within three years, built 
up a great business in competition 
with Philadelphia’s largest depart- 
ment stores, doing it mainly by the 
aid of advertising—a tale of in- 
spiration for those who find it hard 
to believe all that may be accom- 
plished by mustering this wonder- 
ful aid into one’s service. 
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INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS ON 
SOME ADVERTISING. 


By Fred Stanley Starr. 


The J. C. Ayer Company are 
using double page ads in the center 
of the New York Sunday Journal. 
I handed the part of that paper 
containing their ad to. several of 
my friends. Every one skipped 
those two pages when he saw it 
was all advertising. Wouldn't the 
ad have served its purpose better 
if it had been one page with in- 
teresting reading matter on the 
other, or better still, a half page 
with reading matter beneath? 

Scribner's Magazine runs funny 
pictures in its advertising section. 
In observing a number of people 
reading the Scribner ads I see 
them look at the funny pictures 
and then neglect the ads on that 
page, but read the ads where there 
were no funny pictures. The pict- 
ures seem so much more attractive 
than the ads that the ads get 
neglected. I should not want my 
ad on a page with a funny picture. 

In talking with a few friends the 
other day they remarked that they 
were greatly attracted by the 

“Binner” style of illustrated ads in 
the magazines, in fact any catchy 
picture induced them to read the 
ad, but that when they saw the 
same picture in a different maga- 
zine, or in the next number of the 
same magazine they skipped it and 
did not read the ad. Which seems 
to me a pretty good argument for 
pictures, for a new picture in each 
magazine, and a new picture every 
month. If I were the adman for 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, Sozodontand 
several others, I would not use 
even a good picture the second 
time. And, by the way, a friend 
told me that though he was an ad 
reader he never had _ read one 
single Sozodont ad. I wondered 
why, and asked a few more 
friends, with the same result. 


THE ADVERTISING RAT HOLE. 
It isn’t enough that you do a lot of 
cevertintas. You must do pole | adver- 
tising. ere is no bigger rat-hole in 
the world than the a vertising rat- 
hole. You can pour money into it 
without end and never get your money 
back if your advertising isn’t just as 
it should be, and isn’t placed just where 
it ought to be placed.—Patent Record. 


Deap ads tell no tales. 
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PECULIAR POSITIONS. 
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Tore that, waste. a first clase ectory. " 
from 100 to 260 at the start. Any 
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eent, free of charge, to all persone dealt » 
ing in lowa. The cali fot a 
foundry at Atlantio—one of the mos ac- 
tive young cities of the state, having 5,000 
population and an extensive axe 
trade—is an average daimple . the 
‘There is no foundry at Gy Place, 
“yet it 19 certain that @ man 
would find Atlantic a eplendid arene 
for an up-to-date foundry.. 
seeking locations in Iowa who omens 
find what they desire in that list hav 
che right to call for what they want, f 
oft charge, in any and ali issues of Thé 
Register. Each city an@ town in thé 
atete, havitg @ reliabte citizen -who ‘will 
write the call Over his own real ndme, 
cafi be represented in that list of calls 
for needed industries and business inter- 
ests that wilt receive the usual local pat‘ 
fonage. The Register does all the work 
free of charge, and in some cases has 
‘attended to considerable of the corrés- 
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Boar, and to discover new uses for 
it daily. ) 
Its remarkable emollient, c! , ond 





TuIs is a reduced reproduction 
of the lower portion of the first edi- 
torial column of the Jowa State 
Register, of Des Moines, of No- 
vember 23, 1809. It shows how 
the Register sold three inches of its 
first editorial column to the manu- 
facturers of Cuticura, also the mar- 
gin to the left of that column for 
three inches to the advertisers of 
Purity Chocolates. A correspond- 
ent of Printers’ INK sends the 
clipping as a curiosity in positions, 
and it is reproduced here for its 
interest for others. 


enciesaesinililaidi anita 
IN A NUTSHELL. 

All newspaper space is good for 
something, but some of it costs more 
than it’s worth.—Agricultural Adver- 
tising, Chicago, IIl. 
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NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF 
CITIES OF NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE 
THEMSELVES 


TER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ 


“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE OF THE 
THAT GIVES 
PRICE CHARGED. 
ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS IN A LET- 





TO THE 


ADVERTISERS THE BEST 
NEWSPAPERS BELIEVING 


INK.” 





THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 

Ofnce of 

“Tue INDIANAPOLIS NEwS, 

InpIANaAPoLis, Ind., Jan. 3, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Indianapolis News has long been 
recognized as the Indiana family news- 
paper. With the exception of a few 
thousand copies, its total circulation is 
delivered by carriers to the homes of 
Indianapolis and the larger cities and 
villages of the State. The News is 
handled outside of Indianapolis by over 
700 agents, covering between and 
800 towns and villages. 

The circulation in the city of Indian- 
apolis equals the paid circulation of all 
the other Indianapolis dailies combined. 
The News has over 300 correspondents 
in the State, and covers the local and 
State news with such thoroughness as to 
make it practically a necessity to every 
household, thus securing stability for its 
circulation. The News is a complete 
all day paper. In addition to its news 


” 





750 


features, it has general and _ editorial 
features of marked excellence, including 
illustrations of superior merit, which 


make it a complete family paper in every 
respect. Along with the steady and _per- 
manent growth of the circulation of the 
News have come the “want” advertise- 
ments, of which the News is the recog- 
nized medium for the city and State. 
he average da‘ly circulation for the 
month of December, 1899, was 48,608 
copies, showing an average daily gain 
over the preceding year of 8,830. 
The News charges $262.08 a year for 
one inch of space, taking run of paper. 
The average cost of advertising in the 


News per thousand of circulation is less 
than % of a cent a line, which fact, con- 
sidered with that other equally im- 
portant fact that it covers a territory 
where its influence and circulation un- 
questionably surpass that of all competi- 
tors, gives to the News an advertising 
value enjoyed by but few other papers 
in the country. 
As the Chicago 

in a late issue truly 
apolis News is the 


Mail Order Journal 

said: “‘The Indian- 
best and most influ- 
ential paper of Indiana. In regard to 
returns to advertisers it is superior to 
papers claiming twice or three times its 
circulation. Clean, honest and _ fearless, 
it is the ideal home paper of Indiana.” 

It is in the character and quality of 


its circulation, the class of its readers 
and the fact that the majority of them 
are well-to-do, substantial people, long 


settled in Indiana, who from the earliest 





days have been identified with the in- 
terests of the State—along these lines 
lies the strength of the Indianapolis 
News. fours very truly, 
Cates A. TAayLor, 
Mer. Advg. 
THE ILLUSTRATION. 


An illustration is the life of an ad- 
vertisement. But, unless the point is 
very obvious, the announcement can al- 
ways be strengthened by a judicious 
amount of argumentative reading.— 
Adz ertising Man. 


THE grocer’s adv ertisement that suggests 
tempting edibles to the regular customers will 
find that the business is largel increased 
among those regular customers without any in- 
crease of customers at all.—Butte Miner. 






































KANSAS DAILIES. 





Six daily papers in Kansas get 
credit, in the December issue of the 
\merican Newspaper Directory for 
1899, for actual average issues of 

more than 2,250 copies. They are 
the Topeka State Journal’ and 
‘apital, the Wichita Eagle and 
Scacon, the Leavonworth Times 
and the Atchison Globe. From 
among these six papers five state 
their circulation in plain figures. 

One is in Leavenworth, two in To- 
peka and two in Wichita. A fur- 
ther classification of the five is 
rendered easy and accurate, so far 
as circulation is concerned, by the 
custom of their publishers, which 
is much to be commended, in fur- 
nishing, with some regularity, 
yearly statements of actual average 
issue. From these statements it 
appears that the Wichita Eagle, al- 
though the last one established, 
stands at the head with an output 
of 14,204 copies. It is closely fol- 
lowed by the Topeka State Journal 
with 13,584 average issue, then in 
order come the Topeka Capital 
with 12,533, the Leavenworth 
Times with 9,819, and the Wichita 
Beacon with 5,338 copies. 

The vicissitudes of early jour- 
nalism in Kansas were as marked 
and varied as those other events 
now historic which accompanied 
the settlement of that territory. A 
part of the Louisiana purchase, it 
was opened to “squatters” in May, 
1854. Then commenced the border 
war, the slavery contest and the 
struggle for supremacy which con- 
tinued until the State was admitted 
in 1861. The Leavenworth Times 
dates back to 1857. It was then a 
pioneer among pioneers, maintain- 
ing its position as a strong partisan 
advocate with persistency and 
courage, ever ready for a fight and 
an important factor in finally es- 
tablishing the new government. 
D. R. Anthony is still its pub- 
lisher and well. deserving the suc- 
cess achieved by so many years of 
earnest labor. 

The Atchison Globe is next in 
order and is the only daily not 
enumerated above accorded solarge 
an issue as 2,250 or more copies. 
Mr. E. W. Howe, its editor, is 
rather widely known as the writer 
of “The Story of a Country 
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Town,” a literary effort that came 
very near being a great book. 


IOWA DAILIES. 


In the December issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1899, eleven daily papers in 
Iowa get credit for actual average 
issues of more than four thousand 
copies. They are: Des Moines 
News, Leader, Capital and Iowa 
State Register; the Sioux City 
Journal, Tribune and Times; 
Cedar. Rapids Evening Gazette 
and Republican; Dubuque Tele- 
graph and Marshalltown Evening 
Times-Republican. Of these 
eleven dailies six give definite in- 
formation concerning their actual 
output, the remaining five seem to 
be content with the estimate of 
the editor of the Directory. 

It will be a surprise to one fa- 
miliar with Iowa newspapers in 
years gone by to find upon further 
investigation that of the four Des 
Moines dailies mentioned the 
State Register is credited with the 
smallest circulation of any. It 
was long the leading paper in 
Iowa and Printers’ INK feels in- 
clined to wonder if the Directory 
editor is not at fault. But a more 
careful study of the report of each 
paper appears to confirm the 
present Directory ratings. There 
can be no doubt as to the 
Leader and the News. Their 
figures are given in detail and no 
one doubts their correctness. The 
Register reported to the Directory 
a daily circulation of 7,614 in 
1894, but appears to have since 
refrained from giving informa- 
tion, a fact leading one to be- 
lieve the present “estimate—ex- 
ceeding 4,000—to be perhaps 
moderately accurate. Even this 
is a goodly number of papers to 
issue and the Register should by 
no means be slighted by adver- 
tisers. Perhaps if this old favor- 
ite was further honored with a 
bull’s eye ©* in the next Direct- 


* This mark, familiarly known as the 
bulls eye (©), is used in the American 
Newsnaper Directory to indicate that 
advertisers value the paper so designated 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. From Webster’s 
Dictionary one may learn that among 
the old alchemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign (©). 
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ory it would be a compliment well 
deserved, for surely the State 
Register is an _ excellent paper. 
No one questions the fact that the 
News far outranks all other lowa 
dailies in point of circulation. 
It has reported its issues regularly 
since 1895, when it had an aver- 
age output of only 6,712 copies 
per day. The News’ average cir- 
culation for a year ending with 
June, 1809, is reported to have 
been 24,909, which is very 
much the highest of any 
daily in Iowa. The Leader 
gets credit for the second largest 
circulation. Its latest report 
covers the year 18908 and entitles 
it to an average of 17,069, indi- 
cating a remarkable increase over 
previous years. The Capital has 
made a_ creditable showing for 
several years past. Its statement 
for 1808 entitled it to be credited 
with an actual average issue of 
9,025. In 1899 the  publisher’s 
statement does not seem to have 
been such as to allow the editor 
of the Directory to accord it a 
rating in actual figures, but the 
rating given still credits it with an 
issue of over 7,500. The Register 
and the Leader have their sub- 
scription price at $6 a year, orthree 
cents a copy. The News and the 
Capital are $3'a year, or one cent 
a copy. It is to the credit of all 
Des Moines dailies except, per- 
haps, the Register, that their cir- 
culations have been on a constant 
increase since 1805. 

Passing from Des Moines, the 
three papers of next importance 
are found in Sioux City, rated, 
respectively, Journal, 8,992; Trib- 
une, 8,445; Times, 4,867. The 
correctness of these figures no 
one questions. All three seem to 
have periodically made known 
their circulations, but none have 
reported later than 1808 except 
the Journal, whose latest average 
covers a year ending with March, 
1899. The Journal’s subscription 
price is $6 a year, the Tribune’s 
$4, and the Times’ $5. All things 
considered the Journal seems to 
be the best paper in Sioux City. 

In Dubuque the Telegraph ap- 
pears to be the paper of largest 
circulation. According to the Di- 
rectory the only time since 1891 
that its publishers gave out defi- 





nite information concerning its 
circulation was in 1898, when they 
asserted that it exceeded 4,000 
copies per issue. No information 
for 1899 has been forthcoming. 

There are two daily papers pub- 
lished in Cedar Rapids and both 
are credited with exceeding 4,000 
circulation. The Evening Ga- 
sette reported its actual average 
issue in 1897 to have been 4,485. 
Information seems to have been 
withheld since then, a fact tend- 
ing to show that the 1897 circula- 
tion rating accorded is higher than 
a new statement would warrant. 
In the case of the Republican 
circumstances are rather different. 
No definite information seems to 
have been furnished the Directory 
up to or since 1898; the publishers 
appear to have made some sort of 
a statement for 1899 which secured 
for it “exceeding 4,000,” but not 
without the qualification that the 
statement furnished failed to be 
an entirely satisfactory one. 

The last paper to be considered 
here, but by no means the least, 
is the Marshalltown Evening 
Times-Republican, the only daily 
in that city. Its publishers have 
regularly reported circulation 
since I The average for 1898 
seems to eclipse all previous 
records, with an actual issue of 
5,456. The Directory editor ac- 
cords it an unqualified rating of 
“exceeding 4,000” in 1899, which 
goes to indicate that he does not 
think there has been any material 
decrease in its circulation during 
the year. 

Iowa appears to have an un- 
usually large percentage of good 
dailies and it is pleasing to note 
that the best of them, without ex- 
ception, freely make known the 
exact figures of actual average 
issue. 





FAIR IN KEYING. 

If 30 per cent of the traceable in- 
quiries mention The Hustler, 20 per 
cent The Dazzler, 15 The Digger, 10 
The Harvester, and so on down the line 
of mediums used, it is perfectly fair 
to all the publications concerned to 
assign the untraceable inquiries to the 
papers pro rata. It is also just and 
fair to assign pro rata to the various 
publications the power to influence 
future business. By that I mean 
business that does not come while the 
advertising is running and yet frequent- 
ly arises because of the publicity given 
in the past.—Agricultural Advertising. 
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SOME “HERALD” USAGES. 


Advertisers have have been repeatedly 
told that the Herald makes no dis- 
crimination. Two years ago 
rumors were rife that James A. 
Hearn & Son, dry goods merchants, 
enjoyed special privileges in the 
Herald and got concessions. Na- 
than Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co., 
went to Paris to talk over with 
Mr. Bennett the grievances of the 
dry goods combine. The propri- 
etor of the Herald is said to have 
denied that the Hearns had any 
advantages over their competitors, 
except steady position on the first 
page. Several years ago, when the 
New York newsdealers rebelled 
against the Herald, many adver- 
tisers were scared and went out of 
the paper. The MHearns stuck, 
and the first-page position is their 
reward. 

James T. Harley, of 116 West 
One Hundred and Fourteenth 
street, New York, formerly book- 
keeper in the Herald office, says 
that for many years Hearn & Son 
had paid no extras, and got space 
in the Herald for 25 cents a line. 
Mr. Harley entered the service of 
the Herald December 15, 1893, and 
resigned six years later. 

“My work on the Herald,” said 
Mr. Harley to a reporter for the 
National Advertiser, “gave me op- 
portunities for learning much 
about the circulation and the ad- 
vertising management. On an 
average the number of week-day 
papers printed ranged from 123,000 
to 135,000, the exact number de- 
pending largely on the weather. 
I should put the average net cir- 
culation of the week-day Herald at 
95,000. The Sunday issue is from 
310,000 to 340,000, and the returns 
are about 25 per cent, so that the 
net average of the Sunday Herald 
is not far from 240,000. As to ad- 
vertising, I looked after about 325 
accounts, representing a yearly in- 
come of $2,500,000.’ 

Mr. Harley made a table show- 
ing what some prominent local ad- 
vertisers spend in the Herald 
yearly: 


eS Fe eee rer $50,000 
Siegel-Cooper Co..........02+ 30,000 
DEED Bs 6.260tobinnds co 24,000 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson 20,000 
Bloomingdale Bros........... 30,000 


OS SE OS 18,000 
ESE: 16,000 
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H. O’Neill & Co..cccccccces + 35,000 
Ludwig Baumann & Co...... 12,000 

It is estimated that advertisers 
in the Herald would save $500,000 
a year by the abolition of extra 
charges for display and broken 
columns. To-day the gross in- 
come of the Herald ~is about 
$2,500,000 a year, the net earnings 
from $900,000 to $1,000,000. 

There is a rule in the Herald 
office that settlements must be 
made monthly. The rule is sus- 
pended, as far as one advertiser is 
concerned. His bill had been run- 
ning seven months up to the mid- 
dle of December. 

Agents’ commission is allowed to 
members of the dry goods com- 
bine, and to other direct adver- 
tisers who insist on having it and 
make a stiff kick if they don’t get 
it. But this rule has its exceptions 
too. Among the Brooklyn firms 
that pay full prices are: Smith, 

ray & Co., Brooklyn Furniture 
Co., Baldwin, the clothier; Jour- 
neay & Burnham, A. D. Mathews, 
A. J. Nutting & Co., J. Rothschild. 

The Herald has a black list of 
advertisers whose orders are not 
to be accepted unless the cash ac- 
companies them. On the list are 
names of advertisers whose credit 
is os considered high. 

Mr. Howland, general manager 
of the Herald, says that the ar- 
rangement with Hearn & Son was 
made before the complaining 
merchants began to advertise. Ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Howland are 
in progress—very slow progress, 
since he must refer everything to 
Mr. Bennett, who is in Paris.— 
National Advertiser. 

ladies 15 dat ae 

IN THE MAIL ORDER LINE. 

A_ local merchant’s advertising may 
be faulty, but as long as he can bring 
customers into his store he still can 
fall back upon his displayed goods and 

ersuasive salesmen to sell his wares. 
Not so with a mail order merchant. 
He has not those advantages. His ad- 
wert, catalogue and printed mat- 
ter is the sole selling force of his busi- 
ness, and if it is Faulty his business 
has nothing else to depend upon to sell 
his wares and failure soon overtakes 
him. It is for this reason that too 
much care cannot be taken in the pre- 


paration of his advertising matter.— 
Mail Order Journal. 


ise istinatigen 
MATERIAL FOR ADS. 

From the letters that come in answer 
to his advertisements the wise adver- 
tiser is able to gather material for 
future advertisements.—A dvisor. 
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“FOURTH ESTATE” (N, Y.) JAN 6. Busts of Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
The twelve daily newspapers in New Greeley, George W. Childs, Charles A. 
York use 345 tons of paper per day. Dana and Joseph Medill will be ex- 
Contracts for 219 tons, including con- hibited at the Paris Exposition. 

tracts for Herald, Journal, Tribune, Willis J. Abbott has been selected 
Times, News, Commercial Advertiser, chief of the press bureau of the Demo- 
Press, Staats Zeitung and Mail and Ex- cratic National Committee. 
















press, do not exp:re in January, so that It is believed that with proper manage- 
the “paper trust’ gains little in the ment, free of custody of the courts, 
metropolis by its increase in prices. Harper & Brothers can earn, in 1900, 
By the Siegel- Hillman Company dry about $100,000 above operating expenses. 
goods failure in St. Louis, the Post- In spite of persistent denials at the 






Dispatch lost $5,456, the Globe-Democrat office of the New York World, it is posi- 
$2,401.25; the Republic, $1,647.10; the tively asserted that John Norris is no 
Star, $1,016.33; the Westliche Post, longer publisher of that paper or treasur- 
$1,023; Amerika, $376.80, and the Mir- er of the corporation. Mr. Norris is not 
ror, $47.67. The Chronicle had not re- to be found. Statements are made that 
ceived the business, having declined to he has been sent by Mr. Pulitzer to St. 
discriminate in rates against competing Louis to do som. work in connection 
merchants. with the Post-Dispatch of that city, but, 
Mr. Horace White is now editor-in- however that may be, it is unlikely th 

chief of the New York Evening Post. he will ever return to a position of au- 
Mr. White was born in Colebrook, thority here. In paper circles it is al- 
New Hampshire, August 10, 1834. He leged tha. the ultimate cause was his 
was three years old when his father getting the World into trouble over its 
moved to Wisconsin. Mr. White paper supply. 

graduated from Beloit College in 1853, Thomas Mackellar, senior member of 
and went to Chicago, where he became the firm of Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
local editor of the Evening Journal. type founders, of Philadelphia, died De- 
Two years later he took a position as cember 29, of pneumonia, at his home 
local agent of the Associated Press. In in Germantown, aged 88. 
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1856 he became an editorial writer on — ———- 
the Chicago Tribune. Here he showed “NEWSPAPER MAKER,” JAN. 4TH. 
such ability that his name became fa- The J. C. Ayer Company is reported 


mous throughout the Middle West. He to own over 300 pieces of valuable 4 
went to Washington as correspondent erty in the business section of New York. 
for the Tribune. Subsequently he The Denver papers have raised their 
bought an interest in the paper and be- subscription prices owing to the increas- 
came ont Sragugee which position he ed price of print paper. 
held until 1874, when he retired and It is alleged that the New York Even- 
went abroad. On his return he became ing Telegram will be abolished but_that 
an editorial writer on the New York from its ashes will arise the New York 
zvening Post and _ purchased partial Evening Herald; also that Mr. Bennett 
financial control of the paper. will give to advertisers who feel injured 
On April ist the New, York Press hy his favoritism to Hearn, blocks of 
Club and the Newspaper Club will con- space free in both editions of the Herald 





— to “make up.” 

Smalley, a well known news- +o 
Riss. contributor, died at St. Paul, It is possible to make every adver- 
finn. Dec. 29th, — 29. tisement so conspicuous it will be seen, 











A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


Because you like it, orasa medicine? You may li ke weier gd not 
oO ou drink it becanse of its after effects and with good reason. W 
tied from grains only (Rye, Corn, Wheat, Barley, ree ) de. saree the 


lining of the stomach, makes the liver as hard asa rock, and causes 


disease of the kidneys, A 
ri n sclence has produced a wh 
Ing, helps the liver t per 
Tt 


perfect health. 


Whiskey? = 






















m of the tig nentralizes all of the 
eroas effects of those properties which 
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E : Vd the reant af a process of di batt on 

was used rade 
way cape ago by the Monks, the i fe ich they m ae w atiee of Life.” “They 3 
bsed oduct as a eed! agent and credited their e vith to its use. 3 
FIG RYE is an ideal health whiskey; it is used in hos and is preseribed dally by § 
thousunds of physicians. It is the only « timula ant, the only harmiess whiskey, i 
Por the dyspeptic, the consumptive, the debilitated, the weak, itis a necessity. It is a greatappeti- , 

wer, makes digestion perfect, calms the nerves gives restful + ». 

: will send you, express prepald, full-eize bottle on receipt of $1.00; or we will send you a coud- j 
~ sized ssvanin bottle FREE 0n receipt of 10 cents, coin or stamps to partially cover cost of express. ? 
n thus test FIG RYE and prove its superiority im favor and quality. : 












A DISTILLER’S ARGUMENT. 















IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Here is the sort of ‘‘ad” that seems 
to be most common in the “Situation 





Wanted” column of the Washington 
pipers : 

WANTED.—I will give anybody the 
first month’s salary to find me a 


zovernment position paying $50 per 
month or “nee. Address A. E. H. 
This is repeated over and over again 
every day, in all sorts of forms. 
When there is an application for a 
position as stenographer or clerk, the 
advertisement is worded differentl 
from what it would be in New Yor 
or any other city, and bears the capital 
water-mark as plain as day: 








WANTED.-—Congressman or Senator 
can secure services, as clerk or sec- 
retary, of bright, educated, intelli- 


gent young lady; experienced type- 
writer and correspondent. 

It may seem that this “educated, in- 
telligent young lady” is particular in 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
| A BOOK OF HINTS. 


her tastes, since she announces that 
she will play the typewriter keys for 
nobody of less importance than a | 
“Congressman or Senator;” but this 


would be doing her an injustice, for 
she is using the customary formula in 
advertising for such a position. 

The “Help Wanted” column is simi- 
lar. When a clerk is asked for he 
must understand the pension business, 
or the patent business, or some busi- 
ness which he would not be expected 
to know outside of Washington. 

When the real estate man wishes to 
make known the attractions of his 
suburban lots, he dangles the United 
States government before the eyes of 
possible purchasers: 





THE President’s Message to Congress 
will urge the construction of the 
Memorial bridge. Lots across the 
river are selling briskly. Drop postal 
for new 16-page pictorial “booklet,” 


illustrating Fort Meyer Heights and 
“How to be Your Own Landlord 
on $10 a Month.” Carriages will 


call at your door to show the prop- 
erty, free of charge. 
Futton R. Gorpon. 





This kind of advertisement goes 
under the head of “‘Business Chances.” 

The “For Rent” column is equally 
redolent of the government. This is 
the way the “Rooms” section of this 
column appeals to the reader: 


FOR RENT.—2z communicating rooms 
on 1st floor; pleasant location; well 
heated; suitable for M. or Sen- 
ator. 809 K st., n. w., opp. Mt. 
Vernon Square. 








The tastes of congressmen are con- 
sulted in these “fads” and this ex- 
perienced advertiser has evidently 
studied them to some purpose, for he 
knows that they object to children and 
the smell of cooking: 





FOR RENT.—A handsomely furnished 
suite of large double parlors and bed 
room; half a square from Library 
building and street cars; no children 
or odor of cooking in house; ideal 
quarters for Member of Congress; 
inspection invited; desirable table 
board near. 





—N, Y. Times. 
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| When you see an item describing the 

methods used by a business man to in- 
| crease trade, or a suggestion which, if 
| applied, would increase the efficiency of 
| your store service, clip the article out 
and keep it. Have a book handy and 
paste the clippings in it. Give a por- 
tion of each week to the study of this 
collection of thoughts from different 
sources; debate with yourself how the 
ideas there contained can be success- 
fully applied to your particular business, 
and you will find many suggestions 
which, with a little change, can be used 
to increase your trade or profit.—Con- 
fectioners’ Journal. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


a ner this head 50 cents a line 

each time. y the year $2¢aline. No di. 

other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


wat ads indicate the popularity of a paper. 
The Day prints twice as many as any other 














| New London paper. It is read by all the people 


in its section. 





GEORGIA. 


~OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
Southern agricultural ag em Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Southwest, Advertising rates very low. 


MAINE. 


DVEKTISING in New England! The Cour- 
IER-GAZETTE, twice a week, covers thor- 











| oughly the homes in the part of Maine of which 





Rockland is the center. Some say its advertis- 
ing rates are high. COURIER-GAZETTE, Rock- 
land, Maine. 





CANADA. 


( YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
Ms on PaEBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ontreal. 


_CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 
| PRINTERS: INK, published weekly 
| Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of journals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators, 

INTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, givin 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell- 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. Every aavortel who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead . Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS, 


BAPTIST. 
Ts GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach- 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
| bama and Florida, Circ’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly, 








by Geo P. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 

















Must be handed in one week in advance, 


The Arizona} ;,..... 
Republican |] am 


PUBLISHED EVERY Unitried) 


MORNING IN THE YEAR AT 


PHNIX, ARIZONA. | plam 





Exclusive Associated Press for increasing circulation 
Dispatches. Only perfect- 
ing press in Arizona. Three and advertising, suitable 


for a 5c. or 10c. publica- 
Mergenthaler machines. Set eeeahin tee the 


publisher. Patronage for 
the advertisers. Sure 
method of tracing results. 
I am an advertising man- 
ager of experience. The 
aR ; publisher who is ready to 
CHARLES C. RANDOLPH, talk business will get the 
E — benefit of my plan. 


H. D. LA COSTE, Box 256, PRINTERS’ INK. 
38 Park Row, New York. 


Circulation exceeds the com- 
bined circulation ofall other ]| 
daily newspapersin Arizona [|| 





For RATES ADDRESS 
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CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


INVALUABLE for advertisers) AMERICAN NEWSPAPER D1- 
i RECTORY. Published December 1, 1899. 31st year; 4th 
= quarterly issue ; 1408 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, No. 10 shes saan St., New York. 
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VICK’S MAGAZINE. 


Third Series. Greatly Improved. Magazine Size. Elegant 
Colored Plateand 32 pages of Reading Matter tn Each Number. 

James Vicx has left the seed business to devote his entire time to making Vicx’s the 
BEST HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


Vick’s Magazine is not connected with any seed house or nursery. @ Prof. Bailey, 
of Cornell Universiti author of ‘‘ Horticulturalists’ Rule Book,” etc., is a re 

contributor, — directions in all lines pertaining to horticulture. 
Read Vicks a, e successful. One year, soc.; three months’ trial, 10c, 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


— 
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MODERN gppliances mean xadnood cost, better work, quicker work, etc. 


Printing 


we certainly ought to stand at the head. We have one of the largest and most 
complete up-to-date plants. Our own three-story building, containing 30,000 
square feet of floor space, includes complete pamphlet bindery. 

We discount our bills, you know that means rock bottom prices. 


Booklets 


and advertising li‘erature are our specialty. On runs of 100,000 and up, we are 
prepared to give figures that will be to your advantage. 

A line to us may save you many dollars. Try it. 
THE DANBURY MEDICAL PRINTING CO., DANBURY, CONN 
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= Che Pawtucket R.1.) Evening Cribune 


goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


= J. W. BuckKMASTER, Advertising Manager. 
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Established 1852. Daily and Weekly. 


For quickest and best route 
to the homes of the best people 
of Central Pennsylvania use 


THE PATRIOT 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Daily Circulation, 7,588. 








is a strictly high-class sporting maga- 


0 zine of thirteen years’ standing, and 
T reaches almost every weil-to-do sports- 
man in the West, the Northwest and 

the South. 
. Advertisers will find its readers to be 
ie @ buyers and well worth becoming ac- 
quainted with through its advertising 


columns, 
: Rates—One inch, $4 per month; 
two inches and over, $3 an inch. Page is regular magazine size. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E. H. CAVE, EASTERN MANAGER, 
147 EAST 30th ST., . . * . NEW YORK CITY. 
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No Effort Necessary. 





The man who wishes to get outa 
booklet to advertise his business need 
expend no effort whatever. All 
that is necessary is to give mean in- 
dication of what he desires. I will 
have the matter written, set it up, 
select the paper, ink, etc. He will 
then O. K. whatI have suggested, 
tell me how many copies he wishes, 
and presto, the thing is done ! 
Write me if you are interested. 


Address Wm. Jounston, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 











During the” ELD RE PUBLIC ~TIMES. == 

month end SS 

290. relly a7 Ne 
ress Cé . | 

¢45 inches more €°\4 

“ome advertis-= 

ing than the Sun, = : 

~emocrat and Ga- ~|se ana oe 

zette combined. The LAWTON'S DEATH 

Press and the Republic- ae 

rimes carried 6,940 inches | "y 

(50 1-2 per ct.) more than the 

other Springfield, Ohio, dailies 


combined. Sworn circulation, ex=- =! 
exclusive of duplication. 6,000. 
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‘THE GREATEST PAPER 
IN THE GREATEST CITY 
‘IN THE WORLD! 


















Statistics prove that Pittsburg has 
the largest steel, iron, glass, coke, air 
brake, crucible steel, steel rail, railway 
signal plants and the largest railroad 
and river tonnage in the world. Pitts- 
burg bank clearances for 1899 in- 
creased 56 per cent, the greatest in- 
crease of any city in the United States. 

The total number of inches of ad- 
vertising published in the PiTTspuRG 
Times during 1899 exceeded the next 
highest amount appearing in the morn- 


ing newspapers to the marked extent of 





25,664 inches—the greatest record in the 





history of Pittsburg morning newspapers. 








THE PITTSBURG TIMES 
FOR MORE THAN 12 YEARS THE LEADER IN | 
CIRCULATION IN A COMMUNITY EMBRAC. | 
ING 3,000,000 PEOPLE. 
Se ee 
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If you are troubled 
With colicy pains; 
Ripans Tabules 
Our doctor explains, 
Are easy to tty 
And cheaper to buy 
Than a tombstone 
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\ 
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To mark your remains. 


MO LO LO. LO Le Me 
SSS STS 


. ~« 








Ten for five cents, at Druggists, Grocers, Restaurants, Saloons, 
News-Stands, General Stores and Barbers’ Shops. They banish 
pain; induce sleep, and prolong life. One gives relief! No 
matter what’s the matter, one will do you good. Ten samples 
and one thousand testimonials sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of price, by the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., 
New York City. 


DL. LL Le 
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An Advertiser bas 
Something to Sell. 

















In advertising he does not care what the medium 
is so that it brings him buyers. Most advertisers 
wish to reach the home, where all the members of 
the family are likely to see the advertisement. It 
is conceded that the German newspaper is read in 
the home more generally and more thoroughly 
than any other paper, hence it must have first 
place as an advertising medium among the German 
people. The German is strong in his likes; he 
likes his German paper, and he has more confi- 
dence in what he reads in it than if he saw it else- 
where. Once he buys your goods and likes them, 
you can count on him as a regular customer. 


THE TOLEDO 
Ee? Ree as 


is the only daily German paper in Northwestern 
Ohio, and is read in thousands of German homes 
where no English paper is ever taken, as they get 
all the news in it and in their own language. 
There are more than 


50,000 Germans 


in Toledo and vicinity. Is their trade worth hav- 
ing? The Express is the medium by which to 
reach them. 
W.:.E. SCOTT. 
150 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK. 
Eastern Advertising Manager. 
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A Proposition 








SemicWeekly 
A\IMILELROIK AN 


Has a Circulation of 40,000 





Seventy-five per cent of these are farmers and 
the remaining 25 percent reside in cities. The 
paper is found in every hamlet of the United 
States wherever any number of Bchemians are 
inhabited. They are industrious and econo- 
mizing and most of them well-to-do. 


Our rate is $2.00 an inch, 





but will give such advertisers who have not 
tested the merits of this publication a very low 
rate for a limited amount of space. 

If you wish to take advantage of this prop- 
osition, write promptly to 











THE STEVE W. FLOYD SPECIAL AGENCY, 


1318 American Tract Society Bldg., New York City, or 


M. Geringer, Mgr. The Amerikan, Chicago, III. 
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King Copper Makes 
Montana Prosperous... 

















THE 
ANACONDA STANDARD 


IS_A NEWSPAPER THAT COVERS 
THE ENTIRE STATE OF MONTANA 











It printed 28,342 inches of paid display advertising during 
the month of December, 1899, or 13,000 more than any other 
Montana Daily. 








Its Daily and Sunday average circulation for December, 1899, 





was | | 414, or three times that of any other Montana Daily. g 


It asks the intending advertiser to secure copies of the leading 








Montana Dailies and compare them side by side---then select the 





one best suited, according to his unbiased opinion, to carry his 





advertising for the year. 





THE STANDARD does not employ special representatives any- 





where---all correspondence should be addressed to the home oS 





office at Anaconda, Mont. 





THE STANDARD maintains fully equipped branch offices at 





Butte---the metropolis of the State---Missoula and Great Falls. 





Sample copies and rate card will be mailed on request. 6p 
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Everything Comes 
to Him Who Waits 


Six years ago I was considered an insane freak for offering news 
ink at 4 cents a lb. in 500-lb. barrels, cash in advance, To-day you 
can buy it as low as $45 a ton, or 2 cents a lb., and get all the 
credit you want—but not from P. I. Jonson. I have been claiming 
all along that good news ink can not be sold at less than my figures, 
and now one of my strongest competitors admits that I am right. 
In his advertisement he states that for the past two years the news- 
papers of the country have been solicited, drummed, and almost 
persecuted by printing ink manufacturers, who, having no reputa- 
tion and no sales for fine grades of ink, have been forced by their 
necessities to obtain a market for that grade of ink which is easiest 
made and turned out in largest quantities. He claims the result 
has been that so-called news inks have been offered at a price so 
close to the cost that the manufacturer has been unable to turn out 
a properly made article. 

This same manufacturer once remarked: ‘‘ Keen perception avails 
little in buying printing ink. You can not judge of it by looking at 
it, smelling it, tasting it, or by measuring or weighing it. Buy of 
a maker who has proved that he values his reputation. Those who 
wish to buy silks, papers, etc., with absolute safety go to houses of 
established reputation. If the business of a certain manufacturer 
has grown with enormous rapidity, it is a pretty safe argument in 
behalf of his goods.” 

My reputation speaks for itself. I have been in business six 
years, have over 8,000 names on my list of customers, and have 
filled over 60,000 orders. All printers are alike to me. I must have 
the cash in advance, otherwise I don’t ship the goods. My prices 
for news ink are as follows : 


































DE Po s00% ser ensvvones $20.00 
ee Sr eee 11.25 
mm * TF  90006oe os en sews ees 5.00 
SS ft Senet esedeeees 2.75 
ee seater ess cousewers 1.50 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST OF JOB INKS. 
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VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
THE MOST PROGRESSIVE AND PROSPER- 
OUS CITY IN THE CANADIAN OR AMERICAN 
NORTHWEST. 
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THE CITY OF VANCOUVER IN 1885 WAS NOT IN 
EXISTENCE. TO-DAY IT CONTAINS A POPULATION 
OF CLOSE UPON 40,000. IT IS THE HALF-WAY 
HOUSE BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OCCI- 
DENT; THE HOME PORT FOR THE EMPRESS LINE 
OF JAPAN-CHINA AND VANCOUVER-AUSTRALIA 
LINE OF STEAMERS (THE MOST SUPERB VES- 
SELS UPON THE PACIFIC OCEAN), AND THE PA- 
CiFIC TERMINUS OF THE CANADIAN’ PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 





Is printing 
and selling 
nearly 


45,000 way’ 


and all suecesss 
ful advertisers 
US®@ ft 


FOR RATES, 


HENRY BRICHT, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, BOYCE BUILDING, 
NEW. YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Make Your Owm 
_Compartesas. 


COLEEPPEEEEEEEEEELEEEEELEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEEEETEEEEEEEEELEEEE 
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In the year 1898 the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
carried in its pages 16,599 columns. 
In the year 1899 the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
carried in its pages 19,279 columns. 


AN INCREASE OF 2,680 saiaiies 


Advertisers recognize the value of 
its advertising columns. 





The general public appreciates its 
news columns. 





ALAA hhh hhh hihi thd diddddddd, 


The Brooklyn 
Daily eagle 
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Largest Circulation in the State. 








45 and 47 ot hrs 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ROOM F, SEVENTH” FLOOR, 









PETER DOUGAN, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Dear Sir:- 








sugar bowl? 
Yours truly, 














PETER DOUGAN, 


MANAGER OF 


10 SPRUCE STREET. 


(Copy) 


Mr. R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, 
St. Paul Bldg., New York. 
Dear Sir :— 










Your obedient servant, 











Ponik Cosmin Ct wus, 
ST. PAUL BUILDING. ne ae. 
R-F-R-HUNTSMAN, Aar. > Nf, Jan. 4 1900 


What will I have to do in order to 
get within reaching distance of that 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, 


PRINTERS’ INK ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


NEw York, N. Y., January, 3, 1900. 


In answer to your letter of 2nd, would say yes, you can get 
in the Sugar Bowl competition and the best way to get there is 
to write a letter telling all the facts which make you believe that 
the NEwarK News gives more value to the advertiser for money 
expended than any other paper east of the Mississippi River, ex- 
cepting those papers published in New York or Chicago. 
what the circulation is, where the circulation is, the class of 
people, the rates for advertisers, bringing the figures down to 
the price per line per thousand circulation. 1am, 





(Signed) PETER DOUGAN. 








rT: 
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PI 


By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 


Pitti itil 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for oem, or to give their views 


F. Fones. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
annnes 


Address Chas. F nes, care 








If some of our advertisement 
writers would remember that they 
are talking about business and 
not writing for the comic papers, 
it would be much better for them- 
selves and their readers, as well 
as for the business which tiuey 
represent. 

Advertisers should advertise 
mostly in plain, good common 
sense expressions and not in long- 
drawn-out jokes, or talks upon 
irrelevant subjects. 

There may be sometimes places 
in which a little real wit will 
make a very good point, but there 
are very few advertisement 
writers who are witty enough to 
say smart things, as well as things 
that draw business. 

Readers of advertisements are 
never in a mood to search out a 
hidden meaning. 

Whatever you have to state 
should be put in the clearest man- 
ner, so that there will be no mis- 
take as to any part of it. 

It is quite wrong to think that 
the reader is likely to wade 
throvgh a long advertisement and 
then give the matter a half hour’s 
study, in order to arrive at the 
conclusions which you wish to 
draw. 

If you can say what you have 
to say in a very few words so 
that it will be understood, do so; 
it is much better to bring the point 
out quickly and get it over with. 

* * * 


I noticed an article some time 
since in a paper which contained 
a very good suggestion. It was 
headed “Love Your Work,” It 
further said that a person who lov- 
ed his work was more apt to do it 
well. 

This paper, however, suggested 
that it was not merely loving the 
work that makes one do it well, 
but doing it well that makes one 
love it; that any one would get 
enthusiastic over his work and go 


at it with a will, provided he gave 
it proper attention and did his best 
in each instance to make it a suc- 
cessful work. 
* * x 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

What is the habit of stores running 
mail order departments when they re- 
ceive an order which they cannot fill? 
Do they simply write the party that they 
have not the goods, or w hat is the 
best thing to do in the case? 

Respectfully, 

If the order is for a totally dis- 
similar class of goods from that 
which the firm carries and which 
it does not care to handle or fill 
orders upon them, of course 
nothing remains to be done but to 
inform the correspondent that the 
store is not in a position to fill the 
order. 

But it is always well in such 
cases, if possible, to give the 
parties some information as to 
where they can get the goods, or, 
better still, turn the letter over to 
some firni which handles the 
goods desired, so that the order 
may have immediate attention. 
This does not do your store any 
harm, as you are not handling that 
line of goods, and is not only a 
favor to the store receiving the 
order, but it may be reciprocated 
at some future time and may also 
be quite a favor to the person 
sending the order, etc. _ 

Such a person receiving polite 
attention at your hands, when the 
order cannot be filled on account 
of your not being able to furnish 
the goods, will be very likely to 
write you again when needing 
something in your particular line. 

If the class of goods that the 
party wants is such as it would 
be naturally supposed that you 
have in stock, it is the usual rule 
of stores making the mail order 
department a specialty, to try to 
purchase the goods somewhere 
else and send them to the cus- 
tomer. Where it is not possible 
to buy the goods, you should send 
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the party samples of the nearest 
thing you have in stock, so as to 
give them some idea as to how 
near you can come to giving them 
the goods desired, or, if you are 
simply unable to fill the order on 
account of being out of a par- 
ticular quality and have other 
qualities of practically the same 
thing, it may be well to fill the 
order, giving the customer a bet- 
ter quality. ; 

In no case should you give them 
a poorer quality and even when 
a better quality is given they 
should be allowed the privilege of 
returning the goods and getting 
their money back or other goods 
in their place if so desired. jf 

The practice of substitution is 
one which should be handled with 
great care in order not to offend 
the customer or make him think 
that you are trying to impose upon 
him. 

* * * 

We are located in a city where all 
the stores keep open at night until 9 
o’clock, and on Saturdays until 11 
o’clock. Our business does not par- 
ticularly demand that we should keep 
open at night, but as everybody else 
does it we do not feel disposed to lose 
the night trade by being the only ones 
to close up, though we are anxious to 
do so. : 

What would you advise us to do, get 
all the other stores to close, or would 
you advise us to close although we are 
the only ones to do so? Respectfully, 

CF. Ga 


The only way that I know of to 
bring about the reform desired is 
by mutual agreement. If you feel 
that it would be better for your 
store to close at nights, why not 
go to your competitors and tell 
them about it? Possibly a great 
many of them have felt just like 
you have, but have said nothing 
about it. You might find upon in- 
vestigation that the majority of 
them would be just as willing to 
close as you are, and as soon as you 
have gained the consent of the ma- 
jority of the stores then you can 
all close at one time without doing 
any injustice to yourselves. 

You might, by setting the ex- 
ample, lead all the rest of the 
stores to follow your example, or 
whether all do so or not, would 
not cut any figure if many of the 
better stores were in the reform. 

The early closing of stores is cer- 
tainly a feature to be greatly de- 
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sired and is now taking hold of 
the larger places throughout the 
United States. There is nothing 
to be gained by keeping open at 
night, as the same amount of busi- 
ness can always be done in the day 
hours. 

Again, there is a great deal lost 
by keeping open at night, for there 
is an expenditure of light and a 
wear and tear on the nerves and 
health of those who have to work 
such long hours, which takes away 
a deal of energy that they would 
be able to use to better advantage 
if they were to work only in the 
day time. 

If, upon presenting this subject 
to your competitors, you find them 
averse at first to doing as you 
wish, you might, by the right kind 
of argument, finally persuade them 
that it is an advisable thing to do 
for the sake of humanity. 

In many cities this reform has 
been brought about by means of 
public sympathy for the employees. 
A petition has, in many cases, 
been circulated and signed by 
the citizens asking the stores, for 
the employees’ sake, to shorten 
their time of labor. If it becomes 
necessary you might encourage a 
movement of this kind and you 
then could well afford to be the 
only house to close, thus gaining 
a reputation for being enterprising 
and for being in sympathy with 
the desires of the public and the 
wants of your employees. 

It is a great thing to have people 
think you are progressive and in 
sympathy with public work, and 
by doing something of this kind 
you will likely gain a great deal 
of praise. 

x *k x 

It is strange how much lack of 
system there is in the office cor- 
respondence and other work of 
many business houses; how much 
trouble and loss of time they will 
suffer when a little care in the be- 
ginning would have made things 
so plain there would be no need of 
this continually hunting up matters 
to find out what has been done in 
any case which has slipped the 
memory of the correspondent. 

Some houses receive their mail, 
answer it, file their letters away 
without ever making any record of 
when the letter was received or 














what was done with it; so when- 
ever the matter comes up again 
and they want to find out what 
was done, it is almost an endless 
task to hunt all over the house 
and make inquiries here and there 
to find out a few points which 
might have been noted right on 
the face of the letter at the time 
it was received. 

The most business-like way of 
handling correspondence is to have 
a little rubber stamp ruled up so 
as to have spaces for noting the 
ditovent routine through which the 

etter goes or having a little paper 
pec at one end which can be 
stuck on to the letter, and on this 
slip blank squares in which to note 
all the details of the business trans- 
action. 

Either of these methods may be 
dispensed with, if only the cor- 
respondents would note on the let- 
ter itself what has been done with 
ii. Every letter as it is received 
should be dated with the day and, 
if possible, the hour in which it 
came to the office. It would also 
be well to note on the letter by 
whom it was opened and what the 
contents, if any, were. If any busi- 
ness had to be performed. in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the 
letter, all those items should be 
noted, and also, if possible, the 
number of the answer or the num- 
ber of the page in the letter book 
in which the answer was copied. 

If all letters were handled in this 
way you would be able to pick up 
one a year afterwards and immedi- 
ately refer back to the transaction 
and find out what you did in re- 
gard to the matter and just what 
answer you gave to _ the party. 
This requires but very little time 
and attention and you are saved 
a multitude of worries and 
troubles in the long run. 


* * * 


No matter how good a business 
man you may be and no matter 
how much you may feel yourself 
superior to the persons in your 
employ. there is possibly not one 
of them but what could give you 
pointers upon some __ subjects. 
There may not be any of them 
who possesses half the informa- 
tion you do, yet each of them may 
know a little thing which you do 
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not and that one little thing cou- 
pled with another little thing from 
another person in the store and 
so on throughout the store, may 
give you a large fund of informa- 
tion which would be valuable to 
you as a business man. 

I do not believe in a business 
man placing himself on too inti- 
mate terms with his employees, 
but there ought to be a spirit of 
friendliness between the business 
man and the employee which would 
make the former feel perfectly at 
home in asking the latter anything 
on a business subject and make 
the employee feel at home in offer- 
ing suggestions on various points 
of mutual interest. 

These persons who are employed 
by you are bright enough to pick 
up from your customers and 
otherwise valuable points which 
show the way popular opinion is 
running and which would suggest 
many ideas for improving the serv- 
ice which your store is giving its 
customers. 

If you encourage your employees 
in suegesting things to you where 
the service of the business can be 
enlarged or improved, they will, if 
the right sort, exert themselves 
in many cases to think or find out 
the different ways in which you 
can make your store more popular. 

Have all the people in your em- 
ploy pulling for you in every par- 
ticular. Have them watching with 
so many pairs of eyes all points of 
business which should be attended 
to. Some may have one thing that 
will suggest a good idea, others 
may find something else. It doesnot 
hurt you to listen to their talk 
upon these subjects and many times 
they will suggest things of great 

value. While in some cases their 
suggestions may not be good ones, 
even the poor suggestions which 
they make will help you to shun 
the bad points. 


* *k x 


In a small town where everybody 
knows everybody else tongue ad- 
vertising is the strongest advertis- 
ing that can be done. You can ad- 
vertise your business if in such a 
town by your actions. People in 
general will very often judge your 
business by your personal deeds. 
If they see you act badly, if you 
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get a bad name or a good name 
personally, more than likely it will 
attach itself to your business. The 
local newspaper may never tell any 
of your bad deeds, but the tongues 
of those who see you will carry the 
news far and wide and in many 
cases they will carry it to places 
where the newspaper never goes. 

Again, people know that news- 
papers are given to praising busi- 
ness men and passing over their 
faults, and a little bad thing said 
about you will often counteract a 
good deal of the good that may be 
published about you. 

The only safe plan is to have 
your actions above reproach. Try 
and act so that every one cannot 
help but speak favorably of you; 
be just to yourself, to your neigh- 
bors, to your competitors—above 
all, be just to your employees. 

If you have in your house, say, 
twenty clerks, you may rest as- 
sured that their talk in twenty 
homes will tell a pretty straight 
tale about the inside workings of 
your store and wield a mighty in- 
fluence either for or against you. 

Merchants generally do not look 
at this side of the question, but 
people outside of the store get a 
great deal of their information 
from people who work in it. 

Then, be perfectly just to every 
customer, remembering that a well- 
pleased customer is the very best 
advertisement that you can have. 
She will surely talk about you and 
influence some one else to call and 
see you. Think what a wonderful 
increase it will make in your busi- 
ness if each one of your regular 
customers is so well pleased that 
in a year’s time she induces one 
other person to become a regular 
customer. 

The tongue is a very little mem- 
ber; but tongue advertising will do 
you a great deal of good or a great 
deal of harm and nine times out 
of ten will come nearer giving you 
your deserts than any other form 
of advertising that is known 

* * * 


There is nothing as attractive in 
an advertisement as an appropriate 
illustration. 

The public are generally much 
more interested in pictures than 
they are in mere displays of type, 
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and their eyes may be more easily 
caught by a picture than by any 
other feature which you may place 
in your advertisement. 

* * * 


The man who makes a business 
ofadvertising and who would make 
a success of it, whether he be ad- 
vertising for himself or employed 
to advertise for some one else, 
must study the subject carefully 
and get every point possible from 
all sides. 

For this purpose he must give 
every person with whom he comes 
in contact a hearing, whether he 
may desire to take hold of their 
line of advertising or not. It is 
this rubbing up against numerous 
persons with different ideas and 
plans which keeps the all-around 
advertising man well posted in his 
business. 

This, of course, requires 
deal of time and patience, 
may know very well at the start 
that he is not likely to consider 
what the solicitors are presenting. 
Still, for various reasons, it is well 
for him to hear them patiently and 
try, if possible. to gather some- 
thing from their words which will 
be of benefit to him in his business. 

The best advertisers in the coun- 
try are those who receive every- 
body on a friendly footing, hear 
what they have to say and then 
use their own judgment as to 
whether they wish to take hold of 
the matter or not. 

It may be set down as a fact 
that whenever a business man or 
an advertiser is in the habit of 
repulsing solicitors without hear- 
ing what they have to say, that he 
is certainly not well ng in his busi- 
ness, or if he now is, he is likely 
to be behind het very soon. 

* * * 


a great 
as he 


The advantage of advertising is 


accumulative rather than immedi- 
ate. By that I mean that the very 
first advertisement of any particu- 
lar business rarely brings returns 
sufficient to pay the cost of the ad- 
vertisement. But the future ad- 
vertising derives part of its benefit 
from the reserve force of the ad- 
vertisements which Have gone be- 
fore. 

This accumulative force is only 
obtained where the advertisements 
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are close together, or in issues fol- 
lowing each other at short inter- 
vals. 

An advertisement to-day and an- 
other in three months would be so 
far apart that the people reading 
the last advertisement would have 
forgotten the first. 


* * * 


The best manager is not the one 
that does the most work himself, 
but it is the one who has the 
capacity for getting the most work 
out of others. 

I find a great many business 
men who are so worried and so ab- 
sorbed over the small work of their 
own business that they have no 
time to attend to or to look into 
the larger affairs which more prop- 
erly belong to them. 

The word manager itself does 
not mean a worker, but more prop- 
erly means one who directs the 
work of others. 

One part of the business that a 
manager should do should be to 
inquire into all the work and af- 
fairs of the employees in the house. 
Let each employee have a par- 
ticular work to perform and then 
let the manager’s business be to see 
that the employee does the work 
in the right way. 

Of course we know that the 
manager ought to be able to do all 
kinds of work himself, so that 
in case he is caught in a pinch he 
does not have to call upon others, 
but when there is no absolute ne- 
cessity for his performing any of 
the minor duties of business, he can 
more profitably devote his time to 
overseeing. 

I have seen a great many man- 
agers who are not particular 
enough in the example which they 
set employees. They think that 
owing to their position they can do 
a great many things which they 
would not tolerate in the clerk; but 
we must not forget that the clerks 
will watch what the manager does 
and govern themselves, in a great 
many instances, by the liberties 
which he allows himself. 

I know of some managers who 
are in the habit of appropriating 
to themselves small articles about 
the store, which. although they 
may not be really very valuable, 
still are not their own property 


and are apt to impress loose ideas 
upon the salespeople. 

What right has a manager to 
prohibit salespeople from stealing 
or from lying, when the salespeople 
see him committing these sins? 

Clerks are very quick to follow 
them in any evil practices which 
they may have. They are not so 
quick to follow you in your good 
qualities as they are in the bad 
ones. 

It is a good thing for a manager 
to be at the store early and stay 
late. There is an old farm saying 
which might be used for a store 
as well, and that is, “The one who 
sees the white sparrow is sure of 
success.” 

It is an old fable, about a farmer 
whose place was going to ruin, 
and who, on consulting a friend, 
was told that there was but one 
hope for him and that was to see 
the “white sparrow.” His advisor 
also told him that the white spar- 
row was only to be seen very early 
in the morning. The farmer, who 
was rather a superstitious person, 
at once began to get up early every 
morning and look about his place, 
trying to find this curious bird. 
The first morning he discovered 
that his milkmaid was in the habit 
of getting up very early and giv- 
ing away to the neighbors, or sell- 
ing for her own benefit, a bucket 
or two of fresh milk, after she had 
milked the cows. The _ second 
morning he discovered something 
else that was done wrong, at his 
expense, and so on each morning 
he found out some point which 
needed correction. 

Finally, after a month or so, his 
farm began to improve and he also 
began to find that he was saving 
many things which heretofore had 
been a loss to him. 

His friend then asked him if he 
had found the white sparrow, and 
he replied no, that it was not neces- 
sary to find the white sparrow now, 
as by getting up early he had found 
how to change the course of things 
so that his farm was already in a 
satisfactory condition. 

It is this way with every man- 
ager. If you come late and go 
home early, there are many things 
which will escape your attention 
that it would be very profitable for 
you to know. 
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THE 
FOURTH YEAR'S 
CONTRACT 
AT $10,400. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


The Pioneer One Cent Newspaper of America 


Circulation Yesterday 186,722. 


January 3, 1900. 


Messrs. George P. Rowell & Company, 

Publishers Printers": Ink, 

10 Spruce Street, New York. 

Gent lemenz= 

At a meeting of our Board of Directors held this afternoon we 
accepted your proposition to renew contract for the first page’ of Printers’ 
Ink for another year; on the same terms as that of last year. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this letter and oblige, 


Very truly yours, 


He On EE 


Business Manager, 
“THE PHLLADELPHJ A RECORD.* 


Dict to S. 
































coTis better to have 
and not need, than to 
need and mot have.” 


\ I," THEN it looks like rain 
carry an umbrella. || 
Some time ago it looked like 


business. Those who took 
our advice and carried 


Street Car 
Advertising 


are getting the benefit. Those 
who didn't are wishing they 
had. It’s better to impress 
the majority than the minor- 
ity. Commercial reports 
show business was never bet- 
ter. What it will be in the 
future we do not know. We 
do know we can represent you 
in all the leading cities in the 
best cars. We want you to 
know our rates, which are 
the lowest for legitimate 
service. Consult us ov. 


| CEO. KISSAM & €O., 
| 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





13 Branch Offices. 


Written by Arthur D. Ferris, t 16 Park Pl., A 
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